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THE EPISCOPATE ON THE CAREY CASE 
NEW SOURCES FROM THE CHASE 
COLLECTION AT KENYON COLLEGE 


By Richard G. Salomon* 


gHE Carey Case is one of the causes célébres in the history of the 
| Church in the 19th century, and more or less known to every 
“4 clergyman who has gone through the seminary course in Ameri- 
can Church history. It has been told and retold many times,’ and no 
more than a short summary will be necessary here as an introduction 
into the new material which this article is to offer. 

Arthur Carey? (1822-44) was, according to common opinion, the 
most brilliant student at the General Theological Seminary from 1839 to 
1843, in those years in which the Tractarian movement made headway 
among the students and, to an extent, among the faculty of the semi- 
nary. He belonged to the more “advanced” group of Tractarians among 
the students. During his student years he taught Sunday school at St. 
Peter’s Church under its rector, Dr. Hugh Smith,* and counted as a 
candidate for orders from that parish. 

When in 1843 Carey asked for his testimonials, Smith, a decided 
enemy of Tractarianism, put him through a private examination on doc- 
trine and found the young man so far “advanced” that he refused to 
comply with his request. Smith informed his bishop, Benjamin T. On- 
derdonk, of the reasons for his refusal. He found an ally in his friend 
and colleague in St. Mark’s in the Bowery, Dr. Henry Anthon, originally 


*Dr. Salomon is professor of Church History in Bexley Hall, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio.—Editor’s note. 

1Most recently, by E. C. Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Epis- 
copal Church (New York, 1946), pp. 207-209; also by Chorley, “The Oxford 
Movement in the [General Theological] Seminary,” in HistortcAL MAGAZINE OF 
THE ProTESTANT EpiscopaL Cuurcu, V, pp. 180-185. Still valuable, in spite of 
its bias, is Clarence A. Walworth, The Oxford Movement in America, or Glimpses 
of Life in an Anglican Seminary (New York, 1895), pp. 34-66. Biographical 
sketch in E. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. V (New York, 
1859), pp. 799-807. 

2A portrait of Carey is given as frontispiece in Walworth’s book; a charac- 
terization based on personal acquaintance, ibid., pp. 7-11, 36-37. Another one, also 
based on personal contact in the seminary, by Arthur Cleveland Coxe, later . 
bishop of Western New York, in Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, V, 
pp. 804-807. Additional material in Walworth, Reminiscences of Edgar P. Wad- 
hams (New York, 1893), especially pp. 41-45. 

31795-1849. Sprague, op. cit., V, pp. 605-610. 
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a Hobartian high churchman who had joined the evangelicals in protest 
against the influence of the Tractarian movement. Carey went to 
Trinity Church and secured his testimonials from its rector, Dr. William 
Berrian. 

The bishop ordered a special examination; in the evening of June 
30, 1843, the candidate had to face a group of eight presbyters of the 
diocese under the presidency of the bishop. Smith and Anthon were 
among the examiners and did most of the questioning. The questions 
were aimed at finding out whether or not the candidate was sound in 
doctrine. At the end, six of the examiners (Berrian, Seabury, Mc- 
Vickar, Price, Haight, Higbee) declared themselves satisfied ; Smith and 
Anthon called the result “unfavourable to the candidate.” The bishop 
reserved his decision. 

On the following Sunday, July 2, Carey, together with several other 
candidates, was presented for ordination to the diaconate in St. Stephen’s 
Church. Bishop Ives of North Carolina participated in the service. 
When Bishop Onderdonk made the call asking the congregation whether 
anybody would show “any impediment or notable crime” for which the 
candidate “ought not to be ordained,” Smith and Anthon rose and 
read, individually, a declaration which characterized Mr. Carey as unfit 
for the ministry because of his “holding sentiments unconformable with 
the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church and too close con- 
formity with the Church of Rome.” Bishop Onderdonk replied that 
this accusation had already been fully investigated by him, in the presence 
of the two doctors and that there was no just ground for rejecting the 
candidate.» At this the two clergymen took their hats and left the 
church; the service continued and Arthur Carey was ordained deacon. 

This unusual event, the like of which had never happened before in 
the American Church, started a bitter feud, fought in countless edi- 
torials and letters to the editor in the secular and ecclesiastical press 
all over the country,® in numerous pamphlets,’ and in private and public 

*Manton Eastburn, Tributes to the Memory of the Rev. Henry Anthon, D. D. 
(New York, 1862). Also, Joseph Hooper, “A Sketch of the Rev. Henry Anthon, 


D. D.,” in Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City 
of New York (4 vols., New York, 1906), Vol. IV, pp. 494-500. Anthon was 
born in 1795; died, 1861. 

‘Walworth, Oxford Movement, p. 52, and Coxe (Sprague, V, p. 806), who 
were present at the ordination, give detailed descriptions. Walworth states: 
“My recollection is very distinct that the bishop’s concluding words were: ‘And 
therefore I shall proceed to ordain all these candidates, notwithstanding the scan- 
dalous interruption of these Reverend protesters.’” Coxe does not mention that. 

®It would be futile to make up a bibliography of these transitory utterances, 
however interesting some of them are for the characterization of ecclesiastical pas- 
sions in the 1840’s. There is not a single one among the numerous Church periodi- 
cals of the time which does not show reflexes of the struggle. The secular press, 
especially in New York, jumped at this “sensation.” 

7They are listed in full in E. C. Chorley’s article on “Bishop B. T. Onder- 
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discussion. The excitement in the public, clerical and lay, was bound 
to be the greater, since, only a few days before, it had become known in 
America that Dr. E. B. Pusey was suspended from the University pulpit 
at Oxford for preaching heretical doctrine.* Under these circumstances 
the news from New York was especially fit to bring the conflict between 
Tractarianism and Evangelicalism, between high church and low church, 
which had been smoldering for some years already, to a furious out- 
burst. 

The detail of this chapter of Church history has been studied as far 
as the vast known material allowed. It has not been known, however, 
that in an early stage of the controversy the authorized leaders of the 
Church, the bishops, were invited to state their opinions on the 
Carey case, and most of them, if not all, did. The Chase Papers 
in the library of Kenyon College,® a rich and far from exhausted source 
collection for the history of the Church, contain the originals of a cor- 
respondence between Philander Chase, the presiding bishop, and his 
brethren, concerning the ordination in New York. As far as I can see, 
nobody has ever made use of these letters. They might be welcome 
as a contribution towards the picture of Church life in the eighteen- 
forties and towards the characterization of the individual bishops. 

On July 31, 1843, Bishop Chase sent a circular letter to all the 
bishops, with the exception, of course, of Bishop Benjamin T. Onder- 
donk of New York, asking for their opinions about the ordination 
of Mr. Carey. This means a total of twenty identical letters sent out. 
Bishop-elect J. P. K. Henshaw of Rhode Island, who was consecrated 
only a few days later, did not get the circular because of not being a 
member of the House yet, but, as we shall see, wrote to Chase about the 
case spontaneously. Answers of five of the bishops: Ives of North Caro- 
lina,’° Doane of New Jersey, Otey of Tennessee, Polk of Louisiana, and 
Elliott of Georgia are not in the collection; it is not possible to say 
whether their letters are lost or whether they preferred not to answer. 


donk” in HistortcaAL MAGAZINE, IX, pp. 46-47. It seems superfluous to repeat the 
list here. The two most important of the pamphlets, both of them partisan, are: 
(1) Drs. [Hugh] Smith and [Henry] Anthon: The True Issue for the True 
Churchman. A Statement of Facts in Relation to the Recent Ordination in St. 
Stephen's Church, New York (Harper and Brothers, 1843), pp. 46. Dated July 12, 
1843; (2) [Samuel Seabury, editor of the Churchman]: A Full and True State- 
ment of the Examination and Ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey. [Taken from 
The Churchman of July 8, 15, 22, 29, and August 5, 12, 19 and 26] (New York, 
James A. Sparks, 1843), pp. 116. Published about end of August, 1843. 

8Episcopal Recorder, June 24, 1843, p. 55; and everywhere else in the Church 
press. 

®*Quoted in the following pages as “K. C. L. Chase Papers.” 

10Since he had taken part in the consecration, Chase might not have sent the 
circular to him; on the other hand, we have Chase’s statement that it was sent to 
all the bishops. [K. C. L. Chase Papers (Smith Coll.) 430814.] 
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So we have, Chase’s circular included, a collection of sixteen let- 
ters’! presenting opinions from about four-fifths of the episcopate. The 
first of the answers is of August 11, the last of September 5, 1843. Since 
their chronological sequence is of no special significance, they are offered 
here in groups according to the attitude taken by the individual writer: 
either disapproving the action of the bishop of New York, or approving 
of it, or trying to find a middle position. Only one letter does not fit 
into any of these groups, since it circumvents the issue. Within these 
groups the chronological sequence is conserved here. 

As will be seen from the text of Chase’s circular, given here in full, 
the bishops were consulted about another question besides the Carey 
affair: the organization of the Church in Texas. Almost all of them 
dealt with this problem too in their answers; but in order to concen- 
trate on one subject I have omitted the utterances on Texas in the 
text of the answers. 

As far as it seemed necessary, I have added and discussed perti- 
nent material immediately after each letter. The Arabic numerals are 
to keep the correspondence together. 


I. THE CIRCULAR OF THE PRESIDING BISHOP 


1, PHILANDER CHASE, BISHOP OF ILLINOIS AND PRESIDING 
BISHOP, TO THE BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


[Two copies are in existence: A. In Chase’s own hand, with the 
heading: “First Copy of a letter written to the Bishops on the subject 
of Carey’s admission to the order of Deacons in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Bp. Onderdonk of New York” (Virg. Chase, 430731). 
B. In the hand of a secretary, endorsed in Chase’s hand: “Copy of my 
letter to the Bishops on the subject of the Carey ordination” (K. C. L. 
Chase Papers, 430731). The following text is based on A.] 


Jubilee College Illinois 
31 of July 1843 


Rt. Rev. and dear brother in the Lord. 


Are you satisfied with the ordination of Arthur Carey to 
the Diaconate of the Church as reported to us by the “Church- 


11The answer of Bishop Eastburn of Massachusetts is missing in the K. C. L. 
collection. I found it in Mr. Virginius H. Chase’s collection of Chase papers at 
Peoria Heights, Ill., and wish to thank Mr. Chase, who kindly permitted me to 
print this and some other pieces in his possession. In the following his collection 
is quoted as “Virg. Chase.” 
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man’’” and the “statement of facts’’** drawn up by Drs. Smith 
and Anthon of New York? 

Pray let me know your opinion of that Episcopal Act of the 
Rt. Reverend the Bishop of New York connected with Mr. 
Carey’s previous examination. 

My private opinion is that if something decisive be not done 
and that speedily by the Bishops to put down the rising spirit 
of the Man of sin among us we perhaps shall never meet again 
as heretofore taking sweet council together and walking to the 
house of God in company. 

I would respectfully'* suggest to you that I am as far 
from Geneva and Puritan plebeian ordination as I am from 
Rome in my sentiments. I stand on the ground of the Church 
of England after she was cleansed of the leprosy of Papal 
Rome.*® 

This letter is at present in confidence. I shall soon write 
you one on the subject of the application of the Christians in 
Texas for a Bishop that they may form a National Church. 

Ought I not to state that the Bishop elected by themselves 
(for it seems they have already formed a convention prepared 
to be summoned together for that purpose) must previously to 
his consecration sign a “Concordat” whereby having been em- 
powered by the clergy and laity of Texas for that purpose he 
binds himself and his successors and the Church in the nation 
of Texas forever to repudiate and disavow and to shun the 
errors of Arius, Socinus, Pelagius and Papal Rome as well as 
more modern heresies and schisms by name and adhere only to 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testament as understood by 
the Church previously to the usurpations of the Bishop of Rome 
and as they are set forth by the Church of England? 


Pray let me hear from you soon and oblige your 
faithful Friend and Brother 
P. CHASE, IIl. 


It might be doubted whether this letter was quite appropriate. 
Asking in his official capacity as presiding bishop for the opinion of his 
brethren, Chase did not refrain from stating his own view; thus indi- 
cating already which type of answer would be welcome and which not. 
But self-restraint was never among the virtues of this masterful man; 
he always spoke his mind, and old age had not mellowed his strong 
temperament. His blood still was “at fever heat,” as always.*® 

12Dr, Samuel Seabury’s weekly, published in New York; the leading paper 
of the high church party. Some of the articles which Chase had in mind are 
reprinted in A Full and True Statement. See above, Footnote #7. 

13See above, Footnote #7. 

14Corrected for “humbly” (A) 


15Corrected for “the Babilonish harlot” (A). 


16Bishop B. B. Smith, in a characterization of Chase [Sprague, of. cit., V, p. 
460]. 
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Without waiting for the reaction of the bishops, he threw himself 
mto action at once. First he tried, in vain, to influence the Church 
press, and consulted various trusted members of the presbyterate. Two 
letters addressed to the editor of the Banner of the Cross, which had 
taken a stand opposite to his own, elaborate at greater length on what 
he had said in the circular. 


BISHOP CHASE TO THE REV. DR. JOHN COLEMAN, EDITOR OF 
THE “BANNER OF THE CROSS,”!? PHILADELPHIA 


[Copy in Chase’s hand (K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430804).] 


4th August 
Jubilee College. 1843. 


Very dear Dr. Coleman 


You say in your very kind letter’® of the 25. of July 
which I received this day that my letters are “always ac- 
ceptable” to you. 
I fear however that this which I am now writing will fail 
to be pleasing in your sight,—for it is intended to express a 
decided difference from your opinion’® concerning the ordination 
of Mr. Carey to the diaconate of our Church. The evidence laid 
before the public, if true, proves him to be a Romanist. If 
false or misstated it should have been met as such and denied 
by counter statements supported by testimony. 
To fall back on the principle of “res judicata’ is wrong in 
so important a matter. If twenty Bishops had admitted an 
“Heretick” Romanist to orders, the other two and all the sound 
part of the Church should have remonstrated. 
As to the putting of the question on the issue of the misap- 
plication of the Rule giving liberty to remonstrate and the con- 
sequent un(ne)cessary disturbance of public worship, I deeply 
regret that this should have been resorted to. 
The Church may justly require and have reason to expect 
that the public solemnities shall not be interrupted. 
But there may be times and occasions when all such rules 
give place to others of paramount importance. When heresy is 
about breaking out into a flame and consuming the faith, those 
17See the survey of older Church periodicals by Clifford P. Morehouse in 
Historica MaGazine, XI, pp. 200 ff; esp. 302-303. Mr. Morehouse considers 
the Banner of the Cross (1839-1861) as “perhaps the most influential of the Epis- 
copal Church periodicals in the two decades preceding the Civil War”. It was 
published weekly in Philadelphia “under the able editorship of John Coleman.” 

18Not found. 

19As expressed in a very dry report on the ordination in the issue of the Banner 
of July 8, and a most unfriendly review of Smith’s and Anthon’s pamphlet in the 
issue of July 22. 

20Coleman in his review attacked Smith and Anthon for having acted “after 
the case had been adjudicated.” [Banner of the Cross, July 22, 1843, p. 230.] 
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who know the fact and are most concerned should cry the 
loudest. 


A parent may make rules that his rest be not disturbed and 
his household be preserved in peace, but if his sons see the 
edifice on fire it is their duty (to) overleap every rule of order 
and warn both their parents and the household itself of their 
danger. 

In this light I regard the conduct of the Rev. Drs. Anthon 
and Smith. 

Most sincerely and affectionately do I entreat you to revise 
the case alluded to and act, if you think with me and I presume 
with all the rest of the Bishops :—viz. that No Romanist should 
or can with ImpUNITY*? be admitted to orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the U. S. of America, of which however 
unworthy I am the Senior Bishop and your sincere friend 

PHILT CHASE. 


BISHOP CHASE TO DR. COLEMAN 
[Draft in Chase’s hand (K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430807).] 


Jubilee Aug. 7. 43 
Rev. and very D® Sir 


We can’t make headway against Puseyism, for it is an un- 
definable term, but we can make, for we are pledged by our 
ordination vows to make, good our stand against Romanism. 
This, the greatest of the evils with which the Christian world 
was ever cursed for her sin, IS DEFINED and written by the 
finger of God in the blood of the martyrs of the Church of 
England. This must be deprecated by every member of the 
Primitive Catholic Church; and rather than see it enter the 
Church of America, her sons, her bishops first, her presbyters 
and deacons and laity lastly must be willing and, if called on, 
must actually lay down their lives. Never till lately did I dream 
that this asseveration would be necessary ; but every mail brings 
me evidence that it is indeed necessary to take the stand I 
have taken. Do look over the pages of the Western Gospel 
Messenger” dated 29th July, and read the stupid, ignorant yet 
subtle and jesuitical piece concerning the “Roman Develop- 
ment” signed “R. W.” and, as to editorial remarks, what 
evasion of the main question! What had Bp. B. T. Onder- 
donk’s ordination of a Romanist confessedly such to do with 
Bp. Hobart and his controversy with Dr. Mason** and with 
21Double underscoring in the ms. 
22Meaning the Gospel Messenger, the Church paper of the diocese of Western 

New York. 
23John Henry Hobart, Apology for Apostolic Order and its Advocates. In a 
Series of Letters addressed to the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. (New York, 1807). 
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his Companion to the Altar ?** Nothing could be more foreign 

from Rome than the sentiments of Bp. H(obart). If the 

periodicals are to lead Bishops, must it be only when we are 
blindfold ? 

This is not you wish I am sure. Above all I rely, under 

God, on your aid in fighting the battle with the Romanists. 

Ever faithful 
P. CHASE. 


Revise your preface to Faber’s “Difficulties of Roman- 
ism.””*5 

I agree with my brother of Georgia: “Romanism is no 
longer an open question.”*®° To be a Romanist and thereby 
sanction what that corrupted church has done is the worst of 
Heresy. 


The two letters, most “Chasean” in style,?” betray a high grade of 
excitement with their strong demand for punishment and with their 
exaggeration. The situation looked dangerous, true, but a danger for 
life and limbs, such as Chase alluded to, was really not at hand for 
anybody. The effect of the letters was nil; the Banner of the Cross 
took no notice of them and continued taking sides with Onderdonk and 
against the evangelicals. A personal answer from Coleman is not pre- 
served, if there ever was one. 

In a similar vein Chase wrote, in the same days, to his old friend, 
Samuel Farmar Jarvis*® of Connecticut, and to Paul Trapier,*® one of 
the leading presbyters in the South, and asked for “advice.”*° Both 
the correspondents were evidently shocked by Chase’s superlatives and 
advised a more moderate attitude; but to no avail. Before their answers 
came, and before any one of the utterances of the bishops arrived, Chase 


24John Henry Hobart, A. M., A Companion for the Altar (New York, 1804). 

25Coleman’s “Introductory Essay” in an American edition of George Stanley 
Faber (English Evangelical, 1773-1854), The Difficulties of Romanism (Phila- 
ag R. S. H. George, 1840). The first English edition of the book appeared 
in 1826. 

26T could not find out where Bishop Elliott of Georgia made this statement. 

270n Chase’s “scolding style,” see “Edson’s Diary from the General Conven- 
tion of 1844,” in HistorrcAL MAGAZINE, XV, p. 126. 

28A son of the second bishop of Connecticut and a highly respected member 
of the clergy; at that time historiographer of the Church. [See Sprague, Annals, 
V, pp. 530-535.] 

29Rector of St. Michael’s at Charleston, S. C., later on “the most active, un- 
tiring and unrelenting” adversary of Bishop Onderdonk. [Walworth, Oxford 
Movement, p. 127.]} 

80Chase’s letters are not preserved, but their contents can easily be recon- 
structed from the answers which are in existence: Jarvis’ (Virg. Chase, 430826) ; 
Trapiers (Virg. Chase, 430904). 
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rushed into print. In the beginning of September,** a pamphlet was sent 
out from Jubilee College, the bishop’s residence: 


“A Letter to a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church** 
by the Senior Bishop Chase of Illinois.” Peoria (printed at the 
Register office), 1843, pp. 4. 


There is no space to repeat this lengthy document here, and the con- 
tents would hardly justify it. It is traditional militant Protestantism 
in strong words. The Carey case is not mentioned by name, but the 
allusion to it towards the end is clear enough for the reader. Some 
specimens from the text will suffice here: 


“It is a sin to think of Rome’s idolatrous practices without 
abhorrence. These I regard as our Lord taught us to estimate 
another sin of which it is a shame to speak. Rome is so pol- 
luted as to desecrate a chaste and well disciplined mind. To 
look upon her with complacency is the adultery of the heart.” 

“The great crime of IDOLATRY ought always to be ex- 
posed when alluding to her abominations.” 


“The Church of Rome, that Baal-Peor of modern days, 
that rail- -car propelled by the steam of Jesuitism . . . 

“To be in the Church with Romish sentiments is a crime 
and as such should be punished.” Etc. 


“Abhorrence,” “adultery of the heart,” “crime,” “punishment”— 
so at least the Church knew where her senior prelate stood and what 
he wanted. 

In his heart Bishop Chase was not as certain of success as the 
intransigent tone of his pamphlet seems to indicate. At the same time 
in which he wrote “confidentially” to the bishops and more or less 


31The pamphlet is not dated with a day; but the date of publication results 
from a letter to Philander Chase, of September 11, 1843, which acknowledges 
receipt of a copy (Virg. Chase, 430911). 

The evangelical Church papers gave the pamphlet publicity by reprinting it 
in full: the new Protestant Churchman (of New York) on September 23, p. 27; 
the Episcopal Recorder on September 30, p. 109; the Western Episcopalian on 
October 7, p. 69. 

The high church press (Churchman and Banner of the Cross) seems to have 
ignored it. 

In 1848, Chase himself reprinted it in the second edition of his Reminiscences, 
II, pp. 524- 529 ; erroneously as under date of 1842. 

32John Henry Hopkins, bishop of Vermont. As will be seen (below, Footnote 
#41), Hopkins had written to Chase immediately after the appearance of Smith’s 
and Anthon’s Statement of Facts. That letter is not available; but there is no 
doubt that it provoked the answer printed in Chase’s pamphlet. The compliment 
which Chase pays there “to his brother who knows more than himself” (p. 528) 
is an unmistakable indication: only two bishops at that time were known as 


superior scholars: Hopkins and Whittingham; and the latter is out of the ques- 
tion. 
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officially to presbyters, he committed the peculiar indiscretion of com- 
municating the contents of his confidential circular to one of his relatives, 
his granddaughter, Laura Chase,** a girl of about eighteen years whom 
he used to honor at that time with an extensive correspondence. This 
letter gives a different picture of Chase’s expectations. 


1€ 
1€ 


BISHOP CHASE TO HIS GRANDDAUGHTER LAURA A. CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers (Smith Coll.), 430814.] 


Aug. 14-43 
Jubilee 


... 1 have written to all the Bishops about the “Man of 
Sin” and his wicked endeavors to creep unawares into our 
Peaceful Church. I have told them that it is “my opinion we 
ordination vows to make, good our stand against Romanism. 
or perhaps we never shall meet together again in peace.” And 
were it not that I am so obscure a person and have so little in- 
fluence in the East, living as I do in the far West, I should 
hope my advice would be taken and that we should all or very 
nearly all unite in stopping the breach in our heavenly city’s 
(wall) so that no more of the Enemy would rush in upon us. 
Never did I lament my insignificance and want of talent and in- 
fluence asI do... 


The unanimity in the episcopate for which Chase hoped against 
hope, did not exist. None of the answers he received was quite as 
sharp as he wanted them, and many were directly opposed to his ideas. 


II. ANSWERS DISAPPROVING THE ORDINATION OF 
MR. CAREY 


2. BISHOP MEADE OF VIRGINIA TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430814a] 


Millwood August 14th 1843 
Right Reverend and Dear Sir, 


Yours of the 31st ultimo was only received two days since. 
In reply to the question about the ordination of Mr. Carey and 
what is to be done to arrest this growing evil I am sure that I re- 
gard the act as most censurable and contrary to the great princi- 


om Laura Chase Smith, the author of the popular biography of Chase 
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ples of our Protestant Church and as calculated to arrest most 
seriously our progress in the esteem and confidence of the wise 
and pious. As to what is to be done it is not so easy to make 
answer or even to determine in one’s own mind. Unless the 
New York Convention should do something next month, I do 
not think it probable that anything like united or legislative 
expression or action can take place before the next General 
Convention, except so far as the Trustees of the General Semi- 
nary shall protest against it by word or deed. The Bishops dis- 
approving might unite in a protest perhaps at once, but at 
any rate I hope they will severally address their next conven- 
tion asserting our Church to be still Protestant and condemn- 
ing this anti-Protestant movement. 

I have been fully convinced that things have been for some 
years tending to raise (?) such result tho I did not suppose 
we were so near it. Such extravagant opinions about the 
Church, such mystified notions about the sacraments could not 
but lead those holding them to the course which has so mor- 
tified us. 

We must suffer whatever God shall please to lay upon us. 
We have been boasting too much of our unity and orthodoxy 
and upbraiding all other denominations with their divisions 
and heresies ; and now they are healing and peacemaking and 
we are like the Jews fighting the Romans all around the walls 
by day, and by night murdering each other within the city.— 
Our trust must be in the Lord. 

Texas. ] 

Praying that the divine blessing may rest on the whole 
Church for which as Senior Bishop you now feel a somewhat 
additional solicitude and especially that it may rest on your- 
self and Diocese, 

I remain 
Your friend and brother in Christ 
W. MEADE 


Meade’s letter contains nothing that was not to be expected from 
him, according to his position as one of the leaders of Evangelicalism. 
Before he received Chase’s circular, he had expressed his approval of 
Smith and Anthon in a letter of August 1, 1843, to James Milnor, the 
leading evangelical clergyman in New York.** But he was not in favor 
of a stern action such as suggested by Chase. A few weeks later he 
mentioned, in another letter to Chase,** the necessity of discussing the 
Romanizing danger in the pastoral letter for the coming General Con- 
vention and added: “It is probably in this way alone that the warning 
voice of the Church can be heard.” 


84See John S. Stone, Memoir of Dr. James Milnor (New York, 1848), pp. 471- 


473. 
85K. C. L. Chase Papers, 431014. 
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3. BISHOP B. B. SMITH OF KENTUCKY TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430815a.] 


Diocese of Kentucky 
Aug. 15 1843 
Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir. 


Your recent circular has come to hand. [Texas.] 

As to the other matter alluded to, by you, inofficially, and 
sub rosa, | would simply say, that, under the circumstances 
of the case, I most sincerely regretted that our most excellent 
Rt. Rev. Brother of New York did not think it best to defer 
the ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey. I regard it, however, 
as an honest error of judgement with which I have nothing 
further to do than to regret it, and more fervently than ever 
to pray, that all the members of our order, under the awful 
responsibilities of their official duty, may be more and more 
endued “with the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove.” 

Were it more than error of judgment, it would no doubt 
amount to a case of discipline, and then the only accountability 
of our (in that case) unfortunate Brother would be to his own 
Convention, or to any Bishops, Clergy or Laity, who might feel 
called upon to move his impeachment there. 

Trusting—indeed not doubting, that the late events in 
New York, however for a reason devoutly to be deplored, 
will be overruled by the Great Head of the Church for its 
defence and advancement. 

I remain, Rt. Rev. Father, rather your Son in the Gospel, 
than your Brother beloved 

B. B. 


Of all the answers disapproving the ordination this is the mildest 
one. Smith, a New Englander from Bishop Griswold’s school, for some 
years (1828-32) editor of the Episcopal Recorder, was a thorough evan- 
gelical. His attitude is explained in a more personal way in a letter 
to James Milnor, the evangelical rector of St. George’s, New York, 
written two weeks after this one, on September 1, 1843: 


“We have strange wonders in our days. Some of our 
Episcopalians are half Romanists ; and some of our high-church- 
men are low, while some of the low are high. Of all sorts, 
however, find me out a consistent Bishop Griswold and an un- 
changeable rector of old St. George’s.”** 


86John S. Stone, op. cit., p. 474. 
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4. BISHOP McILVAINE OF OHIO TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430816a. ] 
Gambier, August 16, 1843 
Right Rev. and Dear Sir. 


On my recent arrival at home from the East,*’ I received 
yours of July 31, enquiring my opinion concerning the recent 
ordination of Mr. Carey in N. York. I feel no hesitation in 
answering that I am very far from being satisfied therewith. 
I think a great injury has been done to the character of the 
Church and that the interests of truth and piety, of our Prot- 
estant Church and the Gospel committed to her trust, as the 
pillar and ground thereof, most solemnly demand that, in some 
way or other, the matter should be judicially investigated, and 
the honour of the Church vindicated. The excitement is very 
great, especially among the laiety—confidence in our institu- 
tions is greatly shaken and it will take many years to wear away 
the prejudices which the present state of things has excited 
against them. I have recently been in circumstances to hear 
and learn much of the feeling of the laiety. The general voice 
is that the General Seminary must go down unless something 
t be done to “define its position” better than is now the case. 
: I have heard many express the opinion that all the general in- 
‘ stitutions of the Church will suffer materially in the support 
4 of the laiety. What is proper to be done I am not prepared 
} to express an opinion. What is a letter dimissory from the Bp. 
of N. York worth as a certificate that A. B. has not as far as 
he knows and believes, been guilty liable to evil report for 
error in religion, until we know better what he thinks error in 
religion? I really feel as if it were of no force, and yet to 
refuse to receive such a letter, were to break communion with 
that Bishop. 

[ Texas. ] 

I remain very truly 


your friend and brother 

Cua’ P. McILvaINnE 

: McIlvaine even more than Meade was the standard-bearer of 
is Evangelicalism. His attitude towards Tractarianism was known to 
EY everybody in the Church from his book, Oxford Divinity compared with 
that of the Roman and Anglican Church (1841). A certain animosity, 


to say the least, against Onderdonk was already an old feature with 
Mg Mcllvaine ; he resented the bitter criticism which his book had been given 
£ in the New York Churchman, and held the bishop of New York per- 


8*™Where he had gone in order to solicit funds for Kenyon College. He ob- 
served the beginnings of the Carey conflict from Philadelphia, the Eastern strong- 
hold of evangelicalism. 
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sonally responsible for it.** However much of personal friction there 
was between Chase and his successor in the see of Ohio,®® in this con- 
flict with New York the presiding bishop could expect full agreement 
and cooperation from McIlvaine. The demand of judicial investi- 
gation which Mcllvaine’s letter formulated was just what he wanted. 

McIlvaine had acted already before Chase sent out this circular. 
The Episcopal Recorder of July 29 brought, over the signature of 
“Scrutator,” a very sharp attack called “Notes on the Case presented 
by Drs. Smith and Anthon,” in which the six other examiners were 
accused of having acted as Carey’s protectors instead of examiners, 
as advocates instead of judges, as friends instead of presbyters, and 
in which Carey’s unfitness for the ministry was considered as “settled.” 
The author of this article, hiding behind the pseudonym of Scrutator, 
was Mcllvaine himself. On August 1, he wrote to Erastus Burr, 
one of his diocesan clergy: 


“Of the humiliating proceedings in New York I have no 
time to tell my full mind and heart. You will have seen some 
Notes in the last [Episcopal] Recorder signed ‘Scrutator’ 
which I wrote. They tell you somewhat my mind. The feel- 
ing in N. Y. and Phila. (and) Va. is intense. The laity call for 
discipline and it must take place or the Church is inevitably 
disgraced.’’*° 


None of the other bishops showed so much of censoriousness and 
spirit of vengeance in the Carey affair as McIlvaine. We shall have 
to mention him more than once. 


5. BISHOP HOPKINS OF VERMONT TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430818a. ] 


Burlington Vt. Aug. 18. 1843 
Right Rev. and dear Sir 


In my last addressed to you at St. Louis*! I anticipated 
one of your inquiries by stating my unqualified dissatisfaction 
and regret at the ordination of Mr. Carey, as stated in the 


88Episcopal Recorder, March 6, 1841. On the criticism, see HistTorICAL MaAGA- 
zINnE, IX, p. 12. 

89Dating from Mcllvaine’s succession to Chase in the bishopric of Ohio in 
1832, and centering around the constitution of Kenyon College. 

40K. C. L., McIlvaine Papers, 430801. 

41This letter is not preserved in any one of the collections known to me. 
It must have been written some time between July 15 and July 29. It was that 
letter bey Chase answered in the printed “Letter to a Bishop”; see above, Foot- 
note #32. 
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pamphlet of Rev4 Drs. Smith and Anthon.*? Since then I 
have read the explanation of Rev. Mr. Haight,** and Mr. 
Carey’s letter ;** and although I confess that my first impres- 
sions have been somewhat modified by these, yet I cannot say 
that my difficulties are removed. Taking the whole together, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I could not have ordained 
the candidate under such circumstances, nor do I think that a 
sound view of the system of the Church would justify the act. 
I heartily concur with your sentiment in disallowing alike the 
errors of Geneva and those of Rome, although I presume we 
should both agree in thinking the latter by far the most dan- 
gerous to the purity and integrity of the Gospel. With you, 
and I trust, the great body of the Church “J stand on the ground 
of the Church of England, after she was cleansed of the leprosy 
of papal Rome” and have no idea that she can be unprotestant- 
ized,*® without ruin to her doctrines and character. 

With regard to the “doing” of anything to check the 
progress of these dangerous novelties of opinion, I had resolved 
to speak my sentiments openly in my next Charge, and to 
append still more, so as to make a little book of some 100 
pages or more, for general circulation. I trust that a general 
expression among the bishops of a similar kind, may be useful ; 
I should deeply lament the necessity of any further action. 

| Texas. | 

With my cordial thanks for your kind expressions of af- 
fection and esteem*® I remain 

Your faithful and affectionate friend and brother in Christ 

Joun H. Hopkins 


It certainly was no surprise to the presiding bishop that Meade 


and Mcllvaine, leading evangelicals, reacted approximately as he wished. 
That the bishop of Vermont, known rather as a high churchman, took his 


stand with them, must have been encouraging for him. This letter 
is of considerable interest, perhaps the most interesting in this group, 
insofar as it sheds new light on the process through which this most 
individualistic of the then members of the episcopate went in these 


42See above, Footnote #7. 

48Benjamin I. Haight (1809-1879), rector of All Saints’ Church, New York, 
and professor at the General Theological Seminary, was one of the examiners 
who had decided in favor of Carey. His “statement” is the Letter to a Parishioner 
relative to the recent Ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey (New York, Sparks, 1843, 
pp. 22), dated July 26, 1843. [For biographical sketch of Haight, see Morgan Dix, 
History of Trinity Church (New York, 1906), Vol. IV, pp. 530-532.] 

44Probably the second of the two letters in existence, the first undated, printed 
in the Churchman of July 29; the second, more explicit, dated July 30, and pub- 
lished in the Churchman of August 5. Both of them are reprinted in Seabury’s 
Full and True Statement, pp. 80-83. 

45This is the only allusion in Hopkins’ letter to Chase’s “Letter to a Bishop.” 
Chase says there (Reminiscences, II, p. 528): “for already has this spirit to 
unprotestantize our beloved Church consumed much of our sweet communion.” 

46See above, Footnote #32. 
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critical years, in which for some time he sided with the low church 
group in the House. 

Hopkins was impressionable and somewhat emotional,*’ predestined, 
as it were, forever to be irregular in whatever party he joined; always 
anxious to define and to keep his personal position, to point out his dis- 
agreements,—the Athanasius contra mundum of the American Church. 
He always had friends and enemies in both parties.*® The evangelicals 
were mistaken when since 1843 they considered him as a new-won, all- 
out ally.*® As usually he saw things at least a little differently. His 
legal training, acquired in law practice before he entered the ministry, 
provided him with viewpoints of ihis own. 

In his early years as a bishop, he shocked his friends by criticizing 
the temperance movement ;°° as an old man, during the Civil War, he 
did more so by justifying slavery with scriptural reasons.** In the 
Carey case his position was as individualistic as ever. Theologically 
he was far from condemning the Tractarians as absolutely as McIvaine 
did.** In 1842 he had found, that “the ground work [of Tract 90, the 
great stumbling block for all opponents] may be admitted,” and that the 
author of it “had said nothing more than had been substantially as- 
serted, long before, by writers of unquestioned orthodoxy.” But a little 
later he was horrified by the conversions to Rome that happened in 
England, and the news of the Carey ordination awakened him to the 
same danger at home. It must have come as a rude shock to him; 
his relations to the bishop of New York had always been friendly ; and 
he had an almost fatherly love for Arthur Carey, who had lived in his 
house for three years.** 

47[John Henry Hopkins, Jr.], The Life of the late Rt. Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins (New York, 1873), p. 139: “My father was simple-hearted as a child and 


could often be influenced by what seemed to him to be spontaneous affection, 
admiration or zeal.” 


48The ambivalence of his personal relations to Bishop G. W. Doane of New 
Jersey (Hopkins, Jr., op. cit., p. 140) is quite characteristic. Friendship with 
high churchmen like Doane did not exclude “a degree of personal kindness and 
confidence” with low churchmen (ibid., p. 139). Most significant is Hopkins’ 
justification of party organization within the Church, the sermon preached before 
the General Convention of 1847: “The Unity of the Church consistent with the 
divisions of party.” 

*#9On Hopkins’ changing relations to the two Church parties in this time, see 
J. H. Hopkins, Jr., op. cit., pp. 224, 233-239. 

507. H. Hopkins, Jr., op. cit., p. 170. 

51], H. Hopkins, A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical and Historical View of Slavery, 
from the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1864). 

527. H. Hopkins, Jr., op. cit., p. 214. 

53See his letter concerning Carey, written in 1842, in J. H. Hopkins, Jr., 
op. cit., p. 211. Many years later, in 1858, Hopkins wrote with great warmth 
about Carey’s life in his house and school: Sprague, Annals, V (New York, 1859), 
pp. 802-804. There he omitted the story of the ordination. 
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Unfortunately, his first letter to Chase, in which he had formulated 
his first impressions, is not known. It would have been very interesting 
to see his first reaction. In the present letter he handles the problem 
with the characteristic caution of the lawyer; he finds his opinion “some- 
what modified” by the utterances of the other party; he is evidently 
averse to the idea of judicial action which McIlvaine had offered at 
once, and cautious even on the suggestion of a “general expression” 
of sentiment by the bishops. But equally characteristic is the fact that 
he at once felt the challenge to write and publish something: a “little” 
book of some hundred pages or more. This was always his first im- 
pulse, and a hundred pages did not mean much to his prolific pen. The 
idea of “speaking his sentiments openly in a Charge to his clergy” did 
not materialize; instead he discussed the Carey ordination in the last 
of his four Letters on the Novelties which disturb our Peace,®* which 
he published at the beginning of 1844.°° 


6. ASSISTANT BISHOP JOHN JOHNS OF VIRGINIA TO 
BISHOP CHASE 


[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430818b.] 


Richmond Augt 18. 1843 
Right Rev? and Dear Sir 


In reply to your inquiry whether I am “satisfied with the 
ordination of Arthur Carey to the Diaconate of the Church as 
reported to us by the Churchman and the ‘Statement of Facts’ 
by Drs. Anthon and Smith” I unhesitantly answer in the 
Negative. Neither the letters of Mr. Haight and Mr. Carey in 
explanation of his views nor the special pleading by Dr. Sea- 
bury in the columns of the miscalled Churchman have recon- 
ciled me to the proceeding. I concur with you in the opinion 
that unless something is done “to put down the rising spirit of 
‘the Man of Sin’ among us,” serious consequences are to be 
apprehended. The measures necessary to repress the existing 
evils which from their very nature must spread unless de- 
cisively arrested, it is more becoming for me to learn from 
others®® than to undertake to suggest. Be assured however 
that I shall always be ready to cooperate with my Seniors in the 
Episcopate in any reasonable cause to preserve the purity of 
our beloved Church. J am satisfied and glory in the Church 
just as she is. Seek no change, least of all such change as that 
‘Briefly characterized in G. E. DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the Ameri- 

can Episcopal Church (Philadelphia, 1941), p. 32. 
55See below, Footnote #112. 


56Johns (1796-1876) was one of the youngest members of the episcopate: as- 
sistant bishop of Virginia since October 13, 1842, only. 
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which seems to threaten us. I am glad to find that you are 
alive to the dangers of the times and pray that God may give 
us grace and wisdom to meet the cases with fidelity and suc- 
cess. 
| Texas. 
In much haste 
Yours truly 
J. JouHNs 


P. S. Have you seen the articles on “the Ordination of Mr. 
Carey” and “Puseyism and its Champions” written by Mr. 
John Jay®* and published in the August number of the “New 
World 


. BISHOP HENSHAW OF RHODE ISLAND TO BISHOP CHASE 


[Orig. K. C. L. Papers, 430819b.] 
Bristol R. I. Aug. 19th 1843 


Right Reverend and Dear Sir 


Your very acceptable letter of the 4th [concerning his 
consecration] was duly received.*® 
The fearful agitation consequent upon the ill-starred ordi- 
nation in New York continues with very little abatement and, 
so far as I have been able to learn, this act of the Bp. of that 
diocese is condemned by the great body of the Church. We 
have indeed fallen upon evil times if men are to be admitted 
to the ministry of the Church, who are undecided which is right, 
She or Rome, and who can with almost equal readiness con- 
fess their faith in the language of the Tridentine decrees and 
that of the 39 Articles and the Apostles’ creed. 
I am anxious to see your letter to the Bishops upon this 
distressing affair and hope few or none of them will hesitate 
to continue their firm and decided protest against the ruinous 
heresies of the “Man of Sin.” 
I hailed with joy your brief letter to the “Bishop of 
‘7John Jay (1817-1894), leading abolitionist; grandson of John Jay (1745- 
1829), first chief justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; son of Judge William 
Jay (1789-1858), who had had hot controversies with Bishop Hobart. John Jay, 
II, was a leading evangelical layman in New York and correspondent of Mc- 
Ilvaine. (Some interesting letters of his, sharply critical of Tractarianism, in 


kK. C. L., McIlvaine Papers.) [Sketches of all three are in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vol. X, pp. 5-12.] 

'SThe New World (a weekly magazine), New York, 1843, August 5, pp. 
178-183. The title of the first article is not “the Ordination,’ but “Puseyism 
and its Champions.” Both of them are reprinted in the pamphlet: A Churchman 
ee Jay], The Progress of Puseyism (New York, J. Winchester, 1843), pp. 


59John P. K. Henshaw (1792-1852) had been consecrated bishop of Rhode 
Island just eight days before, on August 11, 1843. 
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Arath’’® and trust that what you may now write will breathe 
the same bold and truly catholic spirit. 

It is a cause of thankfulness to me that none of the Papal 
leaven has been infused into this little diocese, and I hope by 
God’s grace, we shall as with the heart of one man, sustain 
the Church as she is, without deterioration or change. . . . 

To hear from you and to receive your fatherly suggestions 
and counsels will at all times afford pleasure to 

your obliged and faithful 
brother in Christ 
J. P. K. HENsHAw 


This letter is a little different from the rest. It is not an answer 
to Chase’s Circular, which was not sent to Henshaw, since on July 31, 
the day of its expedition, he was not yet consecrated. He evidently 
heard about the circular on the day of his consecration (August 11) 
from one of his consecrators,** and considered it his duty in his new 
capacity as a bishop to give his view to the presiding bishop at once. 


8. BISHOP LEE OF DELAWARE TO BISHOP CHASE 
Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430821. ] 


Wilmington Del. Aug. 218t 1843 
Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir 


Your two esteemed favours of July 31st and Aug. 7th® are 
before me. The grave and important character of the first has 
called for my most serious consideration. I fully sympathiz< 
with the deep anxiety expressed by you on the subject of recent 
painful events in New York. The disastrous consequences we 
are all compelled to feel in our efforts to build up the Church. 
Prejudices against us have received an alarming confirmation 
and we are compelled to stem a much stronger current of 
popular feeling. At the same I know not what to suggest 
in reply to your communication, nor do I see what the church 
at large can at this time do in the matter or whether it would 
be expedient to do anything. The statements which have been 
made by the other examining presbyters are calculated, I think, 
considerably to modify the impressions occasioned by the first 

6°Francis Patrick Kenrick (1796-1863), Roman Catholic bishop coadjutor of 
Philadelphia and bishop of Arath in partibus infidelium, had written a much dis- 
cussed Letter on Christian Union addressed to the Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church (Philadelphia, 1841), in which he invited them to return to the Church 
of Rome. Philander Chase’s answer is printed in his Reminiscences, II (second 
edition, Boston, 1848), p. 520. [For sketch of Kenrick, see Dictionary of American 
Biography, X, 339-340.] 

61They were Brownell, Johns, Hopkins and Whittingham. 

®2The second one, of August 7th, is not known to me. 
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reading of the statement of Drs. Anthon and Smith. I sincerely 
wish that the Bishop had at any rate, upon the public protest 
being made, consented to defer the ordination of Mr. Carey. 
This, I think, would have been a more prudent and satisfactory 
course, even had he afterward seen fit to ordain him. I should 
myself be pleased to witness at the next General Convention 
some disclaimer of Romish tendencies on the part of the Church 
and trust that those whose age and station place them at the 
head of our body, will be prepared with firmness and matured 
wisdom to propose some measure in the support of which sound 
and Protestant churchmen might unite, and which would give 
no unnecessary offence to any, 


. . . [concerning a candidate for missionary work in the 
West. ] 
With sincere regard 
yours in Christ 
ALFRED LEE 


Lee, like Hopkins, was an ex-lawyer. A certain parallelism with 
Hopkins in the direction towards moderation and cautious procedure 
is noticeable in this letter. 


III. ANSWERS TRYING TO FIND A MIDDLE POSITION 
9. BISHOP BROWNELL® OF CONNECTICUT TO BISHOP CHASE 
[ Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430816b. ] 

Hartford Augt 16, 1843 
Rt. Rev@ and Dear Sir, 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st 
ultimo. 

Before this reaches you, you will have received explanations 
which go far towards clearing up the objections to the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Carey. Still, I think that young man entertains 
some very erroneous opinions and that the Bishop would have 
done well to have postponed any action in his case, till he had re- 
viewed those opinions. I deeply regret the odium which has 
been thrown upon the Church by the public action of Messrs. 
Anthon and Smith in St. Stephen’s Church and their pamphlet 
consequent upon it. But still I entertain the hope that divine 
Providence will overrule it all for good. The alarm which has 
been sounded and the almost universal burst of feeling which 
has been exhibited will be likely to give an effectual check to 


®68Thomas Church Brownell (1779-1865), although four years younger than 
Chase, had been a bishop since 1819 (the same year as Chase’s consecration), and 
in 1852 succeeded Chase as presiding bishop. 
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extreme vpinions which had begun to prevail among the stu- 
dents of the Seminary, and some of the younger Clergy ;— 
to say nothing of older Brethren who have manifested a strong 
partiality to some of the Oxford innovations. 
[ Texas. ] 
Very affectionately 
your Friend and Brother 
T. C. BROWNELL 


Brownell’s attitude is perhaps best described as “refusing to get 
excited.” This corresponds to what his most recent biographer has stated 
about his position in the Tractarian controversy in general. The 
letter disapproves the actions of both the parties, but evidently considers 
the two Doctors as more liable to reproach than Bishop Onderdonk. 
Connecticut Churchmanship reflects a little in this utterance. 


10. BISHOP JACKSON KEMPER TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430819a.] 


Bloomington, Iowa, 19th August 1843 . 
Rt. Rev and dear Sir, 


The case of Mr. Carey is alarming, and I stand ready to 
write with you and any other Bishops in protesting not only 
against all and every error of the Church of Rome but against 
those practices not enjoined by the American Church which 
however innocent in themselves have so generally been abused to 
superstition. The Church of England as left by her martyrs 
is our model, excepting in those few unimportant points in 
which we have deviated from her. For instance I have been 
mortified to see a letter dated the vigil of a Saint’s day, when 
we (the American Church) have abolished all vigils. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Haight®® and the last Nos. of the 
Churchman® have afforded satisfactory explanations with re- 
spect to most of the difficulties in Mr. Carey’s case. Still there 
is a tendency in his views towards Romish opinions and prac- 
tices which ought by no means to be sanctioned. And if any 
persons are called upon to lift up the standard of true catholicism 
perhaps we are (I confess I was one)*®’ who gloried as I do 
still in the late movements in the Church of England. 

Texas. ] 

I am, my dear Sir, 
very faithfully yours 
JacKsSON KEMPER 
64W. A. Beardsley, in Histortrcat Macazine, VI, p. 367. 
65See above, Footnote #43. 
®6See the reprints in Seabury’s Full and True Statement. 
®*Brackets in the original. The meaning of the sentence is not quite clear. 
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The language of the last Churchman that I have read has 
many ungentlemanly epithets for Drs. A(nthon) and Smith, 
particularly the latter. They would disgrace a political editor.— 
I approve not of the last protest of the two Drs. but I know 
them to be estimable, devoted and able men. 


Kemper’s statement is exactly what was to be expected from a 
pupil of Hobart: “Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order,” and con- 
firms again the characterization recently given: “Kemper was a High 
Churchman of the pre-Tractarian period. If partisan Evangelicalism 
distressed him, so did any leanings towards Romanism.”*® 


11. BISHOP EASTBURN OF MASSACHUSETTS TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. Virg. Chase, 430905. ] 
Boston, Sep. 5/43 
Right Reverend and dear Sir, 


Absence on duty from the city has hitherto delayed my 
reply to your kind letter. In regard to the ordination, my de- 
cided conviction is, that, both on the ground of respect due 
to the character and standing of Messrs. Smith and Anthon, 
and of the unsatisfactory character of young Carey’s exami- 
nation, and of expediency, the ordination should not have taken 
place. There was, to say the least, great cause for doubt and 
for pausing. In reference, however, to the final step taken by 
Drs. S(mith) and A(nthon), I must say that it has my un- 
qualified disapprobation. They were conscientious but mis- 
taken ; and clearly stepped beyond the provisions of the Rubrics. 
I agree with them perfectly in the main question; but cannot 
help thinking, that the last act of protesting in the Church was 
irregular. 

In regard to this painful matter, however, I cheerfully 
believe it will work together for good. It will arouse people to 
the unscriptural and unchurch-like character of this miserable 
Tractarian system; a subject on which many good people seem 
to have been asleep. And I do not believe that a similar case 
will occur again. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 

At any rate, let us all cling to the General Seminary. Let 
the whole Church watch over it and guard it. Recent events 
have strengthened the conviction in my mind, that this is our 
duty. Let us, also, all be faithful to the great doctrines of our 
Church ; and this, with the glorious standards we have, and the 
character of our institutions, which commend themselves to the 
wise everywhere, must carry us onward. 
®SE. R. Hardy, “Kemper’s Missionary Episcopate,” H1storICAL MAGAZINE, 


IV, p. 208. See also Greenough White, An Apostle of the Western Church (New 
York, 1900), p. 120. 
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I write in great haste, and wish that this communication, 
like your own, may be considered private. That God may bless 
and strengthen you in your arduous and self-denying labors, is 
the prayer of 

yours affectionately 


MANTON EASTBURN 


How perfectly astounding to me is the course pursued by 
Coleman in the Banner of the Cross! What a change, and how 
total, has come over him.® 


Eastburn’s letter is the evangelical counterpart to Brownell’s. He, 
too, tries to be impartial and finds fault with both the parts; but he 
finds at least some excuse for Smith and Anthon, and his criticism of 
Onderdonk is more outspoken than Brownell’s. Eastburn soon repeated 
his utterance on Smith’s and Anthon’s action publicly.” In later years, 
however, he reconsidered his criticism. In his Memoir of Anthon 
(d. 1861) he says: 


“Tt is due to truth to say that this act of theirs was so novel 
in its character and came as so thorough a surprise, that a few 
even of those who most thoroughly approved and honoured their 
motives and most entirely accorded with their views of gospel 
truth, regarded their course, technically considered, as irregular. 
I have to admit that, among this small number, I was one: but 
I now feel, and have long felt that I was mistaken.” 


IV. ANSWERS APPROVING OF THE ORDINATION OF 
MR. CAREY 


12. BISHOP DELANCEY OF WESTERN NEW YORK TO 
BISHOP CHASE 


[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430811.] 


Geneva [New York] Aug. 11 1843 


My dear Bishop 
Yours of the 31st of July reached me yesterday. In re- 

gard to the ordination of Mr. Carey several publications in 

New York which could not have reached you prior to the date 

of your letter have greatly modified the statements of Dr. Smith 

and Anthon, and diminished confidence in their accuracy, not 

69In the issues preceding this letter, the Banner of the Cross had taken a 
rather friendy attitude towards “Puseyism,” and a very sharp one against Smith 
and Anthon; see especially the article, “Case of Rev. Mr. Carey,” in the issue 
of August 26, 1843, p. 269. 


70Letter to the Banner of the Cross, dated October 10, 1843; printed in the 
71M. Eastburn, of. cit., p. 15. 
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to say flatly contradicted some of their allegations. Mr. 
Haight,”* Mr. Price,’* Dr. and Mr. Carey*® himself 
have each published on the subject. 

Though I am a Huegonot by descent and have a hereditary 
hostility to Rome, yet, after a sober view of the case, I do not 
see how Bp. O. could have done otherwise than ordain Mr. 
Carey, when satisfied by his own private examination of him 
and fortified by the advice of six out of eight examining presby- 
ters. 

In regard to the “tendency to Rome” supposed to exist 
among the Clergy or Laity in the Church I hold it to be a fig- 
ment of the imagination and that its chief support as well as 
origin lies in the misapprehension and misrepresentation of those 
who are hostile to the Church and envious of its rapid extension, 
abetted by the ill judged tone and conduct of certain religious 
newspapers and the unfledged theology of some inexperienced 
bookworm students. For myself I have no fear for the sound 
protestantism of the Church. Nor do I think any thing is more 
necessary than that the Bishops in their several dioceses should 
exhort the clergy to go on in the faithful and zealous discharge 
of their ministerial duties, preaching the Gospel in the Church 
and maintaining her long tried doctrines and polity and wor- 
ship, without intermeddling with speculations and distinctions 
and niceties which minister to strife and not to edification. In 
my judgement the “Oxford” tide had already attained its height 
and was on the ebb before this disturbance in New York oc- 
curred. Prudence and Patience, under the good providence of 
God, will bring the disturbed waters to true calm, and I doubt 
not, my dear Bishop, but that if your valuable life is spared, 
you will in September 1844 preside over a General Convention 
as united and harmonious as any that has ever met in this coun- 
try. “May the author of peace and lover of concord” verify 
the prediction. 

[ Texas. ] 

I remain truly your friend and brother 

W. H. DeLaANcey 


This is largely a document of wishful thinking. DeLancey, a high 
churchman and a member of the New York aristocracy,”* grown up 
under Hobart’s influence, was not likely to find fault very easily with 
anything that happened in the New York Church. His policy in the 


72See above, Footnote #43. 

73Joseph H. Price, rector of St. Stephen’s, New York, one of Carey’s 
examiners. His letter was published in the Churchman of August 5, 1843, reprinted 
in Seabury’s Full and True Statement, pp. 83-85. 

74Editor of the Churchman, certainly the author of several articles pub- 
lished in the paper in July, and responsible for several others. 

75See above, Footnote #44. 

76He was a descendant of the Van Cortlandts and the Heathcotes. [See G. S. 
“Bishop Wm. H. DeLancey,” in HistorIcaAL MaGAzIng, Vol. V, pp. 
267-285. ] 
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Tractarian controversy was cool to the extent of self-deception. In 
1841 he said concerning the Tracts for the Times: 


“T entertain no fears of any religious effects to the Church 
amongst us from these writings. They are nowhere regarded as 
standard works, or tests of Churchmanship. The intelligence 
of the clergy and laity who read them will sift the wheat from 
the chaff and repudiate whatever shall be found inconsistent 
with the Bible and the Prayer Book. The idea of dividing the 
Church by the controversy I hold to be preposterous in the ex- 
treme.”’** 


DeLancey did not see, or did not want to acknowledge, the fact 
that under the impact of the Carey affair his own diocese was split 
into two hostile camps.7* In his Convention address of August 16, 
1843, he denied that any of his clergy did not “repudiate the errors of 
the Roman Catholic Church” ;"° and succeeded in keeping this con- 
vention in a peaceful way. But in the same year he published an article: 
“What is Not Puseyism?’’®® the title of which is characteristic of his 
tendency to belittle the existing conflict. When challenged to state what 
1s Puseyism, DeLancey oversimplified his task by saying that it is noth- 
ing but a nickname and, therefore, undefinable.* 


13. BISHOP McCOSKRY OF MICHIGAN TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430814b.] 


Detroit Aug. 14. 1843 
Rt. Rev and dear brother 


I received your letters®? and read them with much pleasure 

and interest . . . I now proceed to give you my opinion (so 

far as formed) in reference to the late ordination in New York. 

In the first place, I think Drs. Anthon and Smith were de- 

cidedly wrong in going to St. Stephen to make their objections 

and still more so in leaving the house of God as they did. It 

was a great mistake however pure their motives may have been. 

Their duty was at an end after the examination. It is always 

supposed that the Bishop and Clergy have made full exami- 

nation into the theological acquirements of any candidate before 

77Journal of the Convention, Western New York, 1841, p. 34; Charles W. 
Hayes, The Diocese of Western New York (Rochester, 1904), p. 146. 

T8HIstToRICAL MAGAZINE, V, p. 278. 

79Journal of the Convention, Western New York, 1843, p. 35. 

80In the diocesan Church paper, the Gospel Messenger. Survey of contents in 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE, V, p. 279. DeLancey himself gave a documented survey 
of his attitude in the Tractarian conflicts from 1841 to 1845 in his episcopal 
address of 1846, including a reprint of the article just quoted. 

81C, W. Hayes, op. cit., p. 167, n. 1. 

82Only one known: the Circular. 
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he is publicly presented for ordination; and that no objection 

can be made by any dissatisfied Presbyter. If so, it would be 

placing the candidate in the hands of the Presbyters who might 

if they saw fit defeat every ordination; instead of leaving him 

in the hands of the Bishop where the Church has placed him. 

If he have passed his examination, the whole case is left to the 

discretion of the Chief Pastor. The rubric contemplates only 

objection to moral character, and those to be made by the 

Laity.** Prior to this the Clergy had their opportunity to ob- 

ject, and at this stage the like opportunity is given to the people 

generally. It is in strict accordance with the whole constitution 

of our Church, which recognizes an equal voice in Clergy and 

Laity. So far as to this act. As to the ordination of Mr. Carey 

I think under all the circumstances, it might have been better to 

defer it. Of this however I am not fully convinced as I am 

not acquainted with all the circumstances. I do not believe he 

is a Romanist. I have too much confidence in his examiners 

and in his Bishop to suppose for one moment that they would 

willingly introduce into the Church one whose views are at 

variance with the standards of the Church. At present there 

appears to be a passion among some for old customs and things 

which are called primitive. I believe this young man to be 

thus affected, and I do not fear the result. They are like chil- 

dren with toys. Let them alone and they will grow weary of 

them. I have far more dread of those who are called ““Evan- 

gelicals,” who have “borne the burden and heat of the day,” 

who have “saved the Church from ruin,” who have “‘stood alone 

on the walls of Zion and sounded the alarm” (see Episcopal 

Recorder) than I have of those who have been marked on the 

back as “Tractarians.” I believe the former are endeavoring 

to get up a party in the Church and are attempting to weaken 

the power and influence of the Bishops, and in every way ready 

to crush us all, that they may be esteemed the only godly ones in 

the Church. I am beginning to have as much dread of a man 

who then assumes the name of an “evangelical” as I have of a 

Presbyterian Deacon. I have no sympathy with men who can 

weekly slander their brethren. Nor am I identified with the 

Tracts. My faith is embodied in the Articles and Prayer 

Book and Homilies. I hold to the Church as she came washed 

from the defilement of Rome, and I blush when I read of those 

who are willing to take away or add to the pure treasures 

which are contained in these blessed formularies. 

Believe me your truly attached brother 
Sam! A, McCoskry 

88This problem, whether clergy may speak up in the ordination service, or 
whether the question for “impediment or notable crime” is meant only for the 
lay people present, was eagerly discussed during the following months. Smith and 
Anthon wrote to England for an authoritative statement, and received an opinion 
favoring their own interpretation from “two of the most distinguished Civilians 
[i. e., ecclesiastical lawyers] of England,” Sir John Dodson and Sir Herbert Jenner, 


dated London, December 3, 1843. They published it in the Church press: see 
Episcopal Recorder, March 9, 1844, p. 202. 
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McCoskry (1804-1886) was the third former lawyer in the episco- 
pate. He was consecrated in 1836. In his letter, as in those of Hopkins 
and Lee, juristic viewpoints are easily seen. 


14. BISHOP GADSDEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430818c.] 


Charleston 18 August 1843 


My worthy brother (ought I not to say Father, if for no 
other reason, than your being Presiding Bp.) in the “one 
Ministry.” 

On your letter of the 31 July, received yesterday, I have 
to remark, by way of preface, that I unreservedly endorse your 
well-expressed sentiment: “I am as far from Geneva Puritan 
etc.** as from Rome”; and to your first question, I reply adopt- 


ing your language as marked thus “ ”—I am “satisfied with 
the ordination of Arthur Carey to the diaconate of the Church” 
because 


(1) He complied with every canonical requisition. 

(2) Six clerical witnesses besides many laymen testified to his 
orthodoxy and only 2 clerical against it. 

(3) His honesty and truth and indeed his piety are not ques- 
tioned and he DELIBERATELY signed the declaration in the 
7th article of the Constitution of our Church. 

(4) I attach much more importance to a profession made under 
such solemn circumstances as when he was ordained than 
to a conversation liable to be misunderstood. 

(5) Mr. Carey in his publications, in the Churchman, denies 
the accuracy of the Rev. Dr. S(mith’s) statement and that 
he corrected the Doctor’s manuscript which has been sup- 
posed to be the case. 

(6) The Bishop had advantages peculiar to himself for forming 
a right decision as to the heresy, or not, of the accused, for 


(1) he had before him all the witnesses pro and con and 
could confront the one with the other; 
(II) he no doubt had a private interview with Mr. 
C(arey) and thus, verbally or in writing, his state- 
ment, in explanation or refutation of that from his 
accusers ; 


(7) The chief responsibility resting with the “Chief Pastor the 
Bishop” he had the highest motive to seek for a just de- 
cision. 

(8) “Charity thinketh no evil, hopeth all things, believeth all 
things” and therefore one who is at a distance, at least, 
ought to put the most favorable construction on Mr. 


84“Puritan plebeian ordination” were the words in Chase’s letter. 
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C(arey)’s conduct, on the examiners proceedings, and on 
the Bishop’s decision. 

(9) (And this indeed is a reason which if there were no other, 
would be sufficient for me.) The Bishop is the divinely ap- 
pointed ultimate arbiter on the question of heresy as re- 
lates to a candidate for holy orders, brought before him. 
I bow to his “godly judgement.” As a member of his 
diocese should, much more should one out of it. The pro- 
test even of his own convention could not arrest a Bishop 
in the exercise of his discretion; altho you might punish 
him afterwards by impeachment. 


I have no doubt that you will agree with me that there is 
reason to be thankful that our Church recognizes a final tribunal, 
in cases like Mr. C(arey)’s and that the tribunal is that recog- 
nized by “the holy Scriptures and ancient authors,” by the 
Apostles and primitive Church. 

It is more to my taste to suppress a flame than to fan it 
even by my feeble breath, this letter therefore is intended for 
your own eye exclusively. It is a time to pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem and for grace “to maintain and set forward quiet- 
ness, peace and love among all Christian people.” Meditating 
on this case I have thought much of 1 Thess. IV, 9, 10, 11,°° 
and 2 Thess. c. 3, 11, 12.8° I presume you have seen Bp. 
Whittingham’s Sermon on Godly Quietness, preached May 
1842.°" 

[ Texas. ] 

I remain with the best wishes for yourself, family and flock 

Very truly yours 
C. E. Gapspen*®® 


85“But as touching brotherly love ye need not that I write unto you: for 
ye yourselves are taught of God to love one another. And indeed ye do it toward 
all the brethren which are in all Macedonia: but we beseech you, brethren, that ye 
increase more and more; and that ye study to be quiet and to do your own business, 
and to work with your own hands, as we commanded you.” 

86]] Thess. 3:11, 12—“For we hear that there are some which walk among 
you disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. Now them that are such 
we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, 
and eat their own bread.” 

8™William R. Whittingham, The Godly Quietness of the Church, a sermon 
preached at the opening of the annual convention of the diocese of Maryland, on 
May 24, 1842. Baltimore, 1842. 

88Christopher E. Gadsden (1785-1852) was the fourth bishop of South Caro- 
lina (1840-1852). Yale, 1804. Deacon, 1807; priest, 1810. St. Philip’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C.: assistant minister, 1810-1814; rector, 1814-1852. As a pres- 
byter, he introduced the original resolution in the General Convention of 1814 
tavoring the establishment of a theological seminary, which resulted in the found- 
ing of the General Theological Seminary, of which he was ever a firm friend. 
In 1818, following the death of Bishop Dehon, “Dr. Gadsden would have been 
unanimously chosen (bishop) had he allowed his name to be proposed” [F. B. 
Dexter, Yale Graduates, V, pp. 655-658, esp. 656]. In 1840, he yielded to per- 
suasion and accepted election. The diocese enjoyed marked growth, especially 
among the Negroes, under his leadership. [See Walter H. Stowe, “The General 
Convention of 1814,” in HistortcaL MAGAZINE, XV, pp. 149-150. Biographical 
sketches in Dexter, as above; W. S. Perry, Bishops of the American Church, p. 
79, which has an engraving from his portrait; and Sprague, of. cit., V, 510-514.] 
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To hear from you is a favor, and I should be obliged to 
have the facts on which you base the opinion to “the rising 
Spirit of the Man of Sin among us.” 


There is no comment necessary on this remarkably clear and sharp 
letter which, polite in form, but not without malice, is an all-out re- 
fusal to the ideas of the presiding bishop. At his next diocesan con- 
vention, in February, 1844, Gadsden refused to allow any discussion 
censoring a brother-bishop and defended Onderdonk’s act, at least in- 
directly.*® 

Gadsden is one of the less spectacular figures in the history of the 
Church ;*° the letter might be considered a valuable contribution to his 
portrait. 


15. BISHOP WHITTINGHAM OF MARYLAND TO BISHOP CHASE 
[Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 430822. ] 


Baltimore Aug. 224 1843 
Right Reverend and Dear Father | 


You ask in your letter of July 31st which I have just 
received whether I am “satisfied with the ordination of Arthur 
Carey to the Diaconate of the Church as reported to us by the 
‘Churchman’ and the ‘Statement of Facts’ drawn up by Drs. 
Smith and Anthon of New York?” 

In the first place, I would with great deference suggest that 
this matter has not come before us in a shape to authorize an 
official opinion. 

I suppose that if Drs. Smith and Anthon had had my re- 
gard to the due course of ecclesiastical procedure, their proper 
step, after the termination of the extra-examination unsatis- 
factorily to them would have been to wait until their bishop 
should have taken his measures, then, he having gone on to 
ordain, to have promoted a charge of undue exercise of the or- 
daining power against him to any three of his fellow bishops, in 
order to his presentment by them to you for trial on the charge; 
then, before the bishops to whom he should have been thus ac- 
cused, the matter would have come officially; and in case three 
8°The Journal of the convention giving no full report, the facts have been 

taken from a letter in the Banner of the Cross, March 2, 1844, p. 69. <A special 
praise for Gadsden’s refusal is in the Churchman, March 16, 1844, p. 6. 

*°Brief characterizations in Sprague, Annals, V, pp. 510-514. One of his 
friends finds in him “a somewhat singular blending of the Puritan and the High 
Churchman. In his conscientiousness as a Churchman, he would have gone to 
the stake and defied the flames sooner than violate a rubric.” In the Onderdonk 


ries the following year, Gadsden sided with Doane and Ives [Virg. Chase, 
1 
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could have been found to present him, it would have come be- 
fore you also officially. 

As it is, I humbly conceive that any opinion I may express, 
must be the unofficial opinion of an individual, irregularly and 
imperfectly informed in the matter. 

I have read the “Statement” of Drs. S. and A. and cor- 
responded on the subject with one of the writers. I have also 
read the articles on the subject in the Churchman and other 
religious papers and most of those that have appeared in the 
New York secular papers; together with the letters of the Rev. 
Messrs. Haight and Higbee.*t I have had the additional ad- 
vantage of knowing Mr. Carey intimately for four years past,°* 
of having seen some of his correspondence with one of his most 
intimate friends during the past year, and of having had a per- 
sonal interview with him since his ordination.®* 

Under this circumstances, I have formed (as an indi- 
vidual—and now express unofficially) the opinion 


(1) that the Rev. Mr. Carey is liable to no just charge of 
suspicion of Romanism or other heretical opinion, but is a 
well-informed, faithful and intelligent adherent to the faith 
and discipline of the Catholic Church as professed and prac- 
tised in the Churches of England and America and set forth 
in the Liturgy, Catechism, Articles, Constitution and 
Canons. 

(2) that the Bishop of New York was not only justified in or- 
daining Mr. Carey, but acted with commendable impar- 
tiality, firmness and discretion, throughout the whole 
affair ; 

(3) that in the process of the affair Drs. Smith and Anthon 
displayed much ignorance, rashness, prejudice and insub- 
ordination ; and 

(4) that subsequently to the ordination they have been guilty 
of most blameworthy departure from the regular course of 
ecclesiastical procedure and have laid themselves open to 
presentment as wilful and malicious calumniators. 

210n Haight, see above, Footnote #43. 

Edward Y. Higbee (1810-1871), assistant minister of Trinity Chuch, was also 
one of Carey’s examiners. His letter appeared in the Churchman of August 19; 
reprinted in Seabury’s Full and True Statement, pp. 98-106. [For sketch of 
Higbee, see Morgan Dix, History of Trinity Church, IV, pp. 492-494.] 

82Whittingham had Carey, then a junior student, in the last course which 
he gave in the General Theological Seminary (1839-40), before being conse- 
crated bishop of Maryland. 

3QOn Sept. 1, 1843, Whittingham wrote to T. B. Lyman: 


“T saw Carey in New York and found him—as much of a Romanist as 
I am a Genevan—quiet as a lamb and firm as a rock, neither puffed up 
nor cast down, but as modest and reserved yet gentle and open as ever.” 


[Brand, Life of Whittingham, I, p. 356.] Walworth, Oxford Movement, p. 154, 
states, without indicating a source, that “after Carey’s ordination Whittingham 
endeavored to secure him for his diocese, but without success.” 
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This opinion I hold liable to correction by fuller infor- 
mation, properly brought before me, and not as a ground of any 
official action. 

Let me beg you, dear Father in the Church, not to be made 
uneasy by this outbreak. It port(ends) no evil but rather 
great good, to our holy cause. Mr. Carey is in as little danger 
of Rome as I am of Geneva, and his accusers know it. The 
hubbub that has been excited is already subsiding, and a re- 
action, wide and powerful, is beginning to take place. Those in 
whose judgements I put most confidence, agree in the opinion 
that a great extension and strengthening of the Church is the 
probable result. Even those who were at first alarmed, have 
recovered from this alarm, and many who at the outset took 
ground against Mr. Carey and his ordination have found cause 
in the most recent publications on the subject for a change of 
views. 

Faithfully and affectionately 
Your unworthy son in Christ 
W. R. WHITTINGHAM" 


This letter is a very characteristic product of the austere person- 
ality and the superior intellect of the “first Anglo-Catholic in the 
American Church.” Whittingham was the most hierarchic person in 
the episcopate, not free from Laudian features. Discipline was noth- 
ing to play with to the young bishop of Maryland. A _ psychological 
similarity with Philander Chase obtrudes itself, though the two men 
represent the opposite poles of churchmanship. 


V. A NON-COMMITTAL ANSWER 


16. BISHOP H. U. ONDERDONK OF PENNSYLVANIA TO 
BISHOP CHASE 


| Orig. K. C. L. Chase Papers, 43081 5b. ] 
Phila. Aug. 15th 1843 
Right Rev. and Dear Sir, 


I received your letter of the 31st ult. a few days ago, and 
have deferred replying, to have more time for reflection. Of the 
case of Mr. Carey, I have not yet formed such an opinion as 
I should be willing to express officially. It is the misfortune or 
the fault of that gentleman and of Dr. Seabury, too, to be fond 
of saying the extreme of what can be said in favor of the general 
soundness of Rome, tho they heartily reject her corruption,— 

*#William Rollinson Whittingham (1805-1879), fourth bishop of Maryland 


(1840-1879). The definitive biography is William F. Brand, Life of W. R. Whit- 
tingham (2 vols., 2nd ed., New York, 1886). 
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a practice which I regard as very foolish at the best. It is true 
that the most, the only effective opponents of Rome, are those 
who have so investigated her case as to see and allow what she 
retains of good and are thus able to expose definitely her errors, 
without mixing up with them her better features,—the common 
indiscriminate opprobrium cast upon her being a feeble war- 
fare ;—but Dr. S(eabury) and Mr. C(arey) go farther and 
seem at least to give her too much credit, instead of saying she 
deserves no approbation for anything while she retains her 
abominations. In the course now censured, there may be dan- 
ger to a few excitable individuals, but I see none to the 
Church,—her character and principles are too conservative for 
that. Yet it is extremely annoying to have such concessions 
blazoned before the public—who will dwell more on them, 
than on any counteracting remarks. 

| Texas. ] 

I fear the above tho’ts are not as mature as they ought to 


be,—but it seemed to me most respectful not to delay any longer 
my answer to your letter. 


With great deference and affection 
Your friend and brother 
H. U. OnpDERDONK.** 


Being asked to make a statement about an act of his brother, by 
nature, not only by office, Bishop Henry U. Onderdonk was put in an 
embarrassing situation. It is understandable that he tried to find a 
way to dodge the issue, and only formally to comply with the request 
of the presiding bishop. The letter succeeds in that point. That Bishop 
Henry U. Onderdonk did not disapprove of his brother’s action is seen 
in a letter signed “O,” and dated “Philadelphia Sept 1” which ap- 
peared in the Banner of the Cross on Sept. 9.°° The editorial remark 
about this letter, “It will be recognized as coming from high au- 
thority,”** excludes every doubt about the meaning of the initial “O.” 


VI. THE AFTERMATH 


So far the letters which we have. As for the attitudes of the few 
bishops from whom we have none, a reasonable guess is perhaps pos- 
sible. Ives, of course, could not very well have disavowed an action 
in which he had taken part. Doane, according to his antecedents, his 


Henry Ustick Onderdonk (1789-1858) was a physician before taking holy 
orders. He was elected assistant bishop of Pennsylvania in 1827 over the bitter 
opposition of the evangelicals. [See J. H. Hopkins, Jr., The Life of Bishop Hop- 


kins, Chapt. V, pp. 84-111.] In 1836, he succeeded Bishop White as diocesan. 
283. 


286, col. 2. 
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type of churchmanship,** and his sympathies for the Tractarians®® would, 
it seems certain, have sided with Onderdonk. Elliott of Georgia had 
already spoken against “Romanism’”’;'®® in the following year he was 
one of the three presenters of Benjamin T. Onderdonk. It is not likely 
that he approved of Carey’s ordination. Nor is this the case with Polk 
of Louisiana, who was a moderate evangelical,’°* and Otey of Tennessee, 
who, though a high churchman,’®* had shortly before expressed his “un- 
qualified disapprobation” of Tractarianism.?% 

Taken together, the answers of his brethren must have been rather 
disappointing to Philander Chase. They were pretty much on party 
lines: the low churchmen and evangelicals more or less energetically 
speaking against Onderdonk’s action; the high churchmen, with the 
exception of Hopkins, for it. But even the sharpest critics did not agree 
with Chase’s idea of ‘doing something and that speedily.” There are 
rather vague and half-hearted indications that ‘the bishops disapproving 
might unite,” or “a general expression of sentiment might be useful.” 
Mcllvaine, alone among the fifteen, asked for judicial investigation, and 
even he was not yet “prepared to say what is proper to be done.” Lee, 
belonging to the same evangelical group as Mcllvaine, indicated that he 
did not even see whether it would be expedient to do something. 

Consequently, the united action which Chase had in mind never 
materialized. The fight in journals and pamphlets continued ;** but only 
a few of the bishops followed the example which Chase had given by 
publishing his “Letter to a Bishop,” and took action in public. 

None went farther than McIlvaine. He took the unusual step of 
bringing before his own diocesan convention the Carey case, which, after 
all, was the business of another diocese and eventually that of the Gen- 
eral Convention. The action was well prepared. Some time before 
the convention gathered, a member of the Ohio clergy wrote an “Address 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese,” which stated that 


“in view of the recent developments in New York our duties 
as members of a Protestant Church imperatively demand of us 


98See Wm. C. Doane, A Memoir of the Life of G. W. Doane, Bishop of New 
Jersey (New York, 1800), I, p. 320. 

pp. 402-436. 

100See above, Footnote #26. E. L. Pennington’s biographical article in 
HistoricaAL MaGazine, VII, pp. 209-263, does not discuss Elliott's attitude in gen- 
eral Church affairs. 

101G, E, DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church 
(Philadelphia, 1941), p. 39. Cp., Manross and others, in HistorICAL MAGAZINE, 
VII, pp. 324-418, esp. p. 342. Chase called Polk “a man after my own heart” 
(Virg. Chase, 441228). 

102Chorley, Men and Movements, p. 66. 

103] bid., p. 203. 

10¢The numerous polemics from others than bishops, remain unconsidered in 
this article. 
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an explicit testimony against all the peculiarities of Oxford. Our 
noble bishop had done it fearlessly ;*°° let us go up and unitedly 
bear testimony as a council of the Church in the Diocese.” 


The signature of this address, “R. S. K.,” reveals the Rev. Richard 
S. Killin, rector of St. James’ Church at Piqua, as the author—one of 
the youngest members of the Ohio clergy, just recently (1841) graduated 
from Mcllvaine’s theological seminary at Gambier. It is not likely that 
the address was written without the bishop’s knowledge and approval. 
The Episcopal Recorder, McIlvaine’s journalistic mouthpiece in the East, 
brought it before a broader public on August 26, eleven days before the 
Ohio convention, just in time to arouse some general attention to what 
was coming. 

Thus prepared, and sure of a reliable majority among his clergy, 
disregarding the tiny minority of high church opponents in Ohio, Mc- 
Ilvaine discussed Carey’s ordination at great length in his episcopal 
address at Gambier on September 7, 1843.1°° He claimed the right of 
interference into the business of another diocese on the basis of the 
federal character of the Church; since ordination is valid for the whole 
Church, he considered everybody entitled to protest in such a case. “I 
most solemnly protest against the ordination of a candidate exhibiting a 
like state of mind.” He was cautious enough to call his condemnation 
“conditional, depending upon the correctness of that aspect of the case 
in which all the publications about it have left it”; but he added an “un- 
conditional” praise of Smith and Anthon, “expressing thus publicly and 
officially my high sense of what the Church owes to these brethren for 
their faithfulness.” 

The Ohio convention found this part of the bishop’s address im- 
portant enough to refer it to a special committee. In a strongly worded 
report, the committee’®? gave an unconditional approval of Mcllvaine’s 
idea of the right of interference into the business of another diocese, 
and offered a resolution which was unanimously accepted by the con- 
vention :2°8 

103Meaning Mcllvaine’s book on Oxford Divinity (1841). 

106Journal of the Convention of the Diocese of Ohio, 1843, pp. 19-22. Re- 
peated in C. P. McIlvaine, The Chief Danger of the Church in these Times: 
Charge to the Clergy of Ohio (New York, Harper, 1843), pp. 43-47. 

107They did a strenuous job: the committee “sat 36 hours” and one of the 
members, the Rev. Intrepid Morse, of Steubenville, suffered a mental breakdown 
from this strain (Virg. Chase, 430930). 

108On the unanimity of this resolution, which had been called into question, 
see a letter of Mcllvaine’s “to a clergyman in New York,” (probably Anthon) 
of November, 1843, printed in the Western Episcopalian, November 25, 1843, p. 
125; in the Protestant Churchman, November 11, 1843, p. 54. In the committee, 
however, there had been opposition by President Douglass of Kenyon College and 
one other member; see D. B. Douglass, 4 Statement of Facts connected with 


the removal of the Author from the Presidency of Kenyon College (privately 
printed, 1844), p. 33. 
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“That the doctrines reputed to have been held by the Rev. 
Arthur Carey anterior to his ordination are such as in the un- 
hesitating opinion of this convention should disqualify any can- 
didate from receiving holy orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States’; ‘that the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary be instructed, respectively requested, 
to take such measures as may tend to secure the members of 
that institution from the taints and corruptions of Romanism 
and all other erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
Word.” 


The evangelical Church press gave this singular demonstration wide 
publicity..’° McIlvaine now was as well prepared to fight on as the pre- 
siding bishop, and even better since he had the backing of his conven- 
tion. 

Mcllvaine’s close friend and ally, Bishop Meade, was less loud. In 
public, at least, he did nothing more than refute an attempt to read 
an agreement with Onderdonk into a sermon of his, and to declare his 
solidarity with McIlvaine in the Carey case.""* 

At last Hopkins came, but with a more substantial argument. In 
January, 1844, he concluded a series of pamphlets concerning contro- 
versial questions, which he had begun to issue in the fall of 1843, with a 
fourth “letter,” discussing the essence of the Carey case at considerable 
length." In a very polite form, avoiding harsh controversial tones, he 
took sides with McIlvaine, accepting and justifying his idea that an 
ordination was not a purely diocesan affair and might under certain 
circumstances require the intervention of other bishops in the general 
interest of the Church. He criticized Onderdonk’s action, but was 
anxious to point out that he considered it a mistake only, “an error of 
judgment, an error of the head, and not of the heart.” With his charac- 
teristic love for thoroughness, he entered into a detailed discussion of the 
theological position manifested by Carey, refuted it, and approved of 
Smith’s and Anthon’s action as rightful and canonically correct. 

109Journal of the Ohio Convention, 1843, p. 30. 

110Western Episcopalian, September 9 and 16, 1843, pp. 36 and 45; Episcopal 
Recorder, September 30, 1843, pp. 109-110. 

111. etter to the Banner of the Cross, dated October 12, 1843. Printed in the 
Banner, October 28, 1843, p. 343; reprinted in the Western Episcopalian, Novem- 
ber 18, 1843, p. 114. 

112John Henry Hopkins, The Novelties which disturb our Peace, Letters 
addressed to the Bishops, Clerks and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
The first three of these came out separately, in rapid sequence from October, 
1843, to January, 1844 (Philadelphia, Herman Hooker); in January, 1844, a re- 
print of all three in one volume was published (Philadelphia, James M. Campbell 


and Co.), which in addition contains the fourth letter. I have not seen a separate 
edition of the fourth. 
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Confronted with these various attacks, Bishop Onderdonk could 
not very well keep silent. To his own convention in September, 1843, 
he had spoken extensively about the Carey case, and had faced the 
criticisms coming from among his own clergy and laity ;*** but had not 
said a word about the recommendations of Chase and Mcllvaine.*** After 
Hopkins had joined the attack, he saw the necessity of public defense. 
On January 26, 1844, he addressed a letter to all the bishops of the 
Church, “‘a solemn remonstrance, protest and demand growing out of 
the manner in which I have been treated by three of (the bishops).” 
He included the text of this letter in a pastoral letter which came out the 
following 

Summing up the arguments of his brethren of Illinois, Ohio and 
Vermont, he accused these three of having acted “against the mode 
canonically prescribed”; he called their procedure unjust and unchris- 
tian and challenged Chase, Hopkins and McIlvaine to present him for 
trial “if they are honestly persuaded that the undersigned is liable” to 
their charges; “which if they shall neglect to do, the undersigned will 
feel himself fully justified in regarding the accusations as withdrawn.” 
If Chase in his capacity as presiding bishop should feel himself unable 
to act as a presenter, Onderdonk invited any other brother coinciding 
in opinion with the three to act in his stead. 

In the pastoral letter, in which this challenge was included, Onder- 
donk added some adroit hints against his adversaries: he mentioned 
in a carefully worded sentence“papal assumptions,” a hidden criticism 
of the presiding bishop, and pointed out that he did “not underrate 
the intellectual perception” of the three brethren, who certainly aimed 
at more than the disapproval of the ordination, and wanted “to prove 
his unfitness for his office” in general. 

Tactically this challenge was a masterstroke, as proved by the em- 
barrassed answers which it provoked and by the fact that the present- 
ment was not made. Of course, Onderdonk did not act without con- 
sultation and advice. He must have known that the position of his 
opponents was not so strong as their public statements seemed to indi- 
cate. The information came most likely from his personal and party 

118See the pamphlet: Speech of Mr. John Duer delivered in the Convention 
of the P. E. C. of the diocese of New York on Sept. 29, 1843 (New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1843). 

114Journal of the Convention of the Diocese of New York, 1843, pp. 72-80. 
Reprint in Episcopal Recorder, Oct. 7, pp. 115-116. 

1154 Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and People of his Spiritual Charge, by 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, bishop of the diocese of New York (New York, Onderdonk 
and Forrest, Publishers, 4 John Street, 1843), pp. 12. Reprints in the Church 


press, e. g., Churchman, February 3, 1844, p. 190; Episcopal Recorder, Febr. 10, 
1844, pp. 186-187. 
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friends in the episcopate, the high church group: Doane, Whittingham, 
or some others. 

Before any of the three had answered, Bishop Meade, who cer- 
tainly saw the weak points in the position of his friends, tried a diver- 
sion. 

In a public answer to Onderdonk’s challenge,'’® he suggested what 
amounted to “settling out of court.” He invited Onderdonk to submit 
the problem to all his brethren at the next General Convention, not 
to the House of Bishops as official body, but for an expression of 
opinion, “which will be given not in the way of severe condemnation, 
if unfavourable, but of brotherly regret and disapprobation.” Was it 
tactics, or an unsurmountable party spirit, that made Meade antici- 
pate a victory of his party and forbade him to consider even the pos- 
sibility of a decision favourable to Onderdonk ? 

Among the three singled out by Onderdonk, Chase, as usual, spoke 
at once. His answer"! is not very strong. “I am glad that you have 
made this demand. That act of yours ought to be investigated.” He then 
proceeded to explain that his “Letter to a Bishop” was not meant against 
the Carey ordination alone, “but also against what was published from 
time to time in your accredited periodical, the Churchman, eulogizing 
even the Mass-book itself.’”” The question whether he was willing to act 
as a presenter or only as a judge, he answered cleverly with the 
enigmatic statement: “In reference to presenters I presume no one will 
shirk from a duty mutually requested. I am free to act on your trial 
on my canonical place,” which could be interpreted either way. But 
then his temperament carried him farther than was tactically ad- 
visable: in a long postscript, he recriminated about a conflict between 
himself and Onderdonk that had happened twenty years before, in which 
Onderdonk on his part had disregarded the boundaries between dioceses. 
Chase himself was aware of the weakness of this document. In a family 
letter written in these days,1!® he said: 


“My answer to Bp. B. T. O. is so insignificant a thing 
that I cannot reasonably expect it will obtain a wide circulation. 
But remember it was written in haste. I have thought of a 


116Letter to Onderdonk, Feb. 8, 1844: printed in ag re Recorder, Feb- 
ruary 17, p. 190; in the Churchman, February 24, p. 2 

117Chase to ‘Onderdonk, February 15, 1844. Draft in Chase’s own hand in 
Virg. Chase, 440215: printed in the Churchman, March 9, 1844, p. 2; Episcopal 
Recorder, March 16, 1844, p. 206. 

118K, C. L. Chase Papers (Smith Coll.), 440226. In another letter to a 
relative (ibid., 440308), he ironizes Bishop Onderdonk’s “blunderbuss pointed at 


the head of those contending earnestly for faith,” but there is a hollow sound 
in this irony. 
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thousand things more deserving of a place in it than anything 
I have said. My mind is very clear, and I trust my heart is 
very right in the sight of God touching this matter. Carey’s 
ordination must be investigated, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church must know whereon she now stands, whether on the 
rock of her salvation or on the heated brickbats of Dr. New- 
man.” 


Hopkins’ answer,'!® following a little later, is more moderate. He 
refused Onderdonk’s characterizing of his “friendly and well-meant 
strictures” as “unjust and unchristian”; but he was not prepared to 
accept the challenge for presentment. “In my opinion you could not 
be impeached, because your mistake was a mere error of judgment.” 
He now suggested, similarly to Meade, that Onderdonk submit the case 
voluntarily to the bishops; but he means the House of Bishops as a 
body, acting in an official capacity. 

Little sharp darts are hidden in this article also, as e. g. the ironical 
praise for Onderdonk’s “zealous and accomplished editor,” meaning 
Seabury, who took care of a good deal of Onderdonk’s public relations. 

The third accuser, McIlvaine, came rather late with his answer, 
explaining his delay with the unconvincing statement that he had wanted 
his two seniors in the Episcopate to speak first.1°° His utterance, first 
published in the Western Episcopalian on May 4, 1844,?*" is the longest 
and the weakest of the three. MclIlvaine could not think of anything 
better than to elaborate once more on the old conflict between Chase 
and Onderdonk, which Chase had already dug out, and repeating in 
other words what he had said three-quarters of a year before in his 
diocesan convention. Mcllvaine, too, refused to accept the challenge, 
declaring that Onderdonk had “no right to demand” a presentment, 
and expressed his conviction that the next General Convention would 
“do something.” 

This was the state of things when it became known that Carey 
had died on April 4, 1844, on a journey to Havana, and was buried at 
sea the next day (Good Friday).’*? He had already long ceased to 
be the central figure in this conflict; the evangelicals concentrated on 
Onderdonk rather as the perpetrator of a crime than on the young man 

119Hopkins to Onderdonk, March 6, 1844; printed in the Churchman, April 13, 
1844, p. 21; Episcopal Recorder, March 23, 1844, pp. 1-2. 

120Hopkins was his senior in the episcopate by one hour, if that much. They 
had been consecrated, both of them, in the famous four-bishops consecration (Hop- 
kins, Smith, McIlvaine, and Doane) on October 31, 1832, in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York. 

121Reprinted in the Churchman, May 25, 1844, p. 45. 

122Samuel Seabury, The Joy of the Saints (New York, 1844). A com- 


memorative sermon for Carey. See especially pp. 16-25. The sermon was preached 
on April 29, in the Church of the Annunciation. 
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whose doctrinal views had started the affair. But the evangelical press 
uttered conciliatory feelings at this juncture: 


“We trust that (Carey’s) early removal will mellow the 
feelings and soften the references of those members of our 


Church who may feel called upon in their official relations to 
take part herein.”?*8 


As far as the bishops are concerned, this trust was justified.?** 
During the summer some of them spoke in a general way against “Trac- 
tarianism” in the addresses to their diocesan conventions ;**° but Carey's 
name was not mentioned. 


In the General Convention at Philadelphia, October, 1844,1*° Trac- 
tarianism was one of the main subjects of debate in the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies. Here the Carey affair came up for discussion once 
more; but it was soon drowned in larger issues. The famous resolution 
passed at last: “That the General Convention is not a suitable tribunal 
for the trial and censure of, and that the Church is not responsible for, 
the errors of individuals,” indicated the insoluble embarrassment exist- 
ing in both parties. 

The attention of the bishops was diverted, at the same time, from 
the comparatively minor issue of the Carey ordination to the formidable 
problem of other grave accusations against Benjamin T. Onderdonk, 
which in a few weeks led to his trial and suspension. 

The pastoral letter issued at the end of the General Convention 
was written by Philander Chase.!*7 With its strong stress on the Old 
Testament and its thundering accusations against all things Roman 
or Tractarian—‘“the blasphemous doctrine of Transsubstantiation and 
the abominable idolatries of the Mass”; “a protestant heartily abjuring 
Rome’s corruptions,” etc.—it is a typical product of his pen. We know 
that objections made by a majority of the bishops had toned down the 


123Episcopal Recorder, May 4, 1844. The Protestant Churchman of May 4, 
1844, p. 154, is somewhat over-unctuous at this occasion. 

1247n the presbyterate, Smith and Anthon kept the fire burning. They pub- 
lished an utterance solicited from an outsider, Archbishop Richard Whately of 
Dublin, which criticized the Carey ordination very sharply: Western Episcopalian, 
August 24, 1844, p. 14; Protestant Churchman, September 14, p. 24; Episcopal 
Recorder, Sept. 24, 1844, p. 102. 

125See the following Journals of diocesan conventions, 1844: Massachusetts, 
pp. 31-35; Delaware, pp. 12-17; Georgia, pp. 14-16. Meade’s address is not in the 
Journal of the Virginia convention (see p. 13), but was published separately in 
the Episcopal Recorder, May 25, 1844, pp. 37 and 40. 

126Proccedings and Debates of the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church (Philadelphia, Stavely and McCalla, 1844). 


127Virg. Chase, 441005-441019. The text is printed in Proceedings and De- 
bates, pp. 91-95. 
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original wording of Chase’s draft,1** but even so the text shows the 
unreconcilable bitterness with which the old man considered the events 
of the preceding year. 

Chase, who sometimes boasted, sometimes complained, about never 
forgetting anything, did not forget the Carey case. As late as 1847, 
almost four years after the event, he sent a questionnaire to a clergyman 
whom he considered a possible candidate for the position of assistant 
bishop of Illinois. Among other questions concerning churchmanship 
he wanted to know what the recipient thought about “Carey’s ordi- 
nation.’’?*® For Chase the Carey affair seems to have remained a touch- 
stone for testing a man’s soundness of doctrine. 

If one tries to put the Carey case into its historical setting, it is 
impossible to overlook the fact that the opinions voiced by the indi- 
vidual bishops on the New York ordination are in an almost exact 
parallel with their decisions in the Onderdonk trial which followed a 
year later. The following tabulation will show the facts. 


128Bishop Otey remarked in his diary: 


“October 19. Pastoral Letter was read this morning in House of 
Bishops. Eleven Bishops, including myself, object to some of its refer- 
ences.” 


[Wm. M. Green, Memoir of Bishop Otey (New York, 1885), p. 161.] 
Chase wrote to Mrs. Chase on the same day: 


“T have just read my Pastoral to the House of Bishops. Some are 
pleased and some evidently are not. Those who are pleased express 
themselves with tears of approbation. Those of a contrary mind are meet- 
wfo1b) themselves to concert measures of opposition.” [Virg. Chase, 

9. 


I do not find it easy to imagine “tears of approbation” on the faces of some 
of “those who were pleased.” 

129K. C. L. Chase Papers, 470313 (Answer of J. B. Britton to Chase’s ques- 
tionnaire). 
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Bishop OPINION ON DECISION IN THE 
by Cary’s ORDINATION ONDERDONK TRIAL 
Number NAME JUDGMENT 

1 Chase Disapproval Guilty 

2 Meade Disapproval 

3 Hopkins Disapproval Guilty 

Smith Disapproval Guilty 

5 Mcllvaine Disapproval Guilty 

6 Lee Disapproval Guilty 

7 Johns Disapproval Guilty 

8 Henshaw Disapproval Guilty 

9 Brownell Middle position Guilty 
10 Kemper Middle position Not guilty 
11 Eastburn Middle position Guilty 
12 DeLancey Approval Not guilty 
13 McCoskry Approval id 
14 Gadsden Approval Not guilty 
15 Whittingham Approval Not guilty 
16 H. U. Onderdonk Non-committal T 
17 Otey No answer ° 
18 Elliott No answer . 
19 Ives No answer Not guilty 
20 Doane No answer Not guilty 
21 Polk No answer Guilty 
22 Freeman Not yet bishop Guilty 
*Presenter ** Absent tAbsent (suspended) 
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Bishop DECISION IN THE ONDERDONK TRIAL 
by Sentence in Scrutiny 
Number I II Ill 

1 Deposition Deposition Deposition 
2 * * 

3 Deposition Deposition Deposition 
4 Deposition Deposition Deposition 
5 Deposition Deposition Deposition 
6 Deposition Suspension Deposition 
7 Deposition Deposition Deposition 
8 Deposition Deposition Suspension 
9 Suspension Suspension Suspension 

10 Admonition Admonition Suspension 

11 Deposition Suspension Deposition 

12 Admonition Slight admonition Suspension 

1 3 *x* ** 

14 Admonition Accedes to Accedes to 

suspension suspension 

15 Lightest degree of Accedes to Accedes to 
admonition suspension suspension 

16 t t t 

17 * * * 

18 *x * * 

19 As slight an admon- = Admonition Suspension to 
ition as canon ad- off ward de- 
mits position 

20 Lightest admonition |Admonition Accedes to 
contemplated by suspension 
canon 

21 Deposition Deposition Deposition 

22 Suspension Suspension Suspension 

*Presenter **Absent tAbsent (suspended ) 
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THE EPISCOPATE OF JOHN ADAMS PADDOCK 
FIRST BISHOP OF WASHINGTON (STATE) 


By Thomas E. Jesseti* 


JHE Rev. John Adams Paddock, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, was elected as the first missionary bishop 
wa of the Territory of Washington at the General Convention of 
1880, which met in the city of New York. This separation of Washing- 
ton from Oregon was at the expressed wish of Bishop Benjamin W. 
Morris, who had for twelve years exercised jurisdiction over Washing- 
ton, as well as Oregon, and in conformity with the unanimous desire of 
the clergy and laity of the area involved. On December 15, 1880, in his 
own parish church, John Adams Paddock was set apart for this high 
office. 

The eldest son of a clergyman, the Rev. Seth B. Paddock, and 
brother of a bishop, he was born in Norwich, Connecticut, on January 
19, 1825. He graduated from Trinity College, 1845, and from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary four years later. He was ordered deacon 
in 1849 and ordained priest the following year by Bishop Brownell. 
In 1860 Trinity College conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity... His brother, Benjamin Henry Paddock, bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, had declined election as the bishop of Oregon and Washington 
in 1868. 

After considerable preliminary work in the East, including the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Emest E. Wood to the priesthood and the ordering 
of John C. Fair to the diaconate—both men had accepted appoint- 
ments as missionaries in Washington—Bishop Paddock arrived in his 
jurisdiction in time to preach and administer the Holy Communion on 
Easter Day, 1881, at St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver.? 

On the following Friday the bishop was escorted into Seattle by 
the rector and vestry of Trinity Church, and on Sunday he officiated 
in this church in the morning and again in the evening when he con- 


*The author is rector of Trinity Church, Everett, Washington, and _his- 
toriographer of the diocese of Olympia.—Editor’s note. 

1William Stevens Perry, The Episcopate in America (New York, 1895), 
p. 269. 

2Spirit of Missions, Nov.-Dec., 1881, p. 500. 
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firmed a class of twelve, his first in the territory. In the afternoon he 
visited the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in North Seattle. 

For the following Sunday the bishop had planned to be in Olympia, 
but he was called back to Portland by the sudden death of his beloved 
wife. The Paddocks had been staying at St. Helen’s Hall in Portland 
as the guests of Bishop Morris. On May 2, 1881, after services in 
Trinity Church, Portland, and St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, the mortal 
remains of Fannie C. [Fanning] Paddock were laid to rest in the quiet 
cemetery at Vancouver. She who had been his help-mate for twenty- 


h, five years had only just seen his new jurisdiction before she was placed 
Pp to rest there; but his love and labors for this large field were ever sus- 
of tained by her memory. 
x With fine Christian courage the bishop resumed his interrupted 
Fe itinerary, and the following Sunday, May 1, 1880, was at St. John’s, 
™ Olympia. The next day with Mr. Abel he visited New Tacoma and 
of officiated at a service in Temperance Hall. On Sunday, May 29, he 
is again visited New Tacoma, at which time he announced that Charles B. 
h Wright, Esq., of Philadelphia, had offered $10,000.00 towards the erec- 
tion of a church there in memory of a beloved daughter. In the even- 
d : ing he visited St. Peter’s, Tacoma, where Dr. E. F. Miles was officiating 
y and also preparing to open a Church hospital.* 
i The bishop next made the long journey to Walla Walla, where, 
n on May 15, he confirmed two in St. Paul’s Church. He then had the 
1. pleasure of welcoming Bishop Morris of Oregon and Bishop Daniel S. 
of Tuttle of Utah and Idaho, for the first gathering of three bishops of the 
a- Church west of the Rockies.* Four other clergymen attended this his- 
n toric conference, which sent greetings to the Church in British Colum- 


; bia. The bishops were much impressed wtih St. Paul’s School for girls 
i- at Walla Walla. 


ig . On May 17, accompanied by the Rev. E. E. Wood, who had 
t- charge of the field, Bishop Paddock officiated at Waitsburg, Washington, 
is in the Methodist house of worship, and the following day at Dayton 
mn in the Presbyterian Church.® 

Upon the request of Bishop Morris he spent four days beginning 
y Thursday, June 2, at the annual convocation of the district of Oregon, 
d serving as the preacher upon several occasions. On Trinity Sunday, 
1- June 12, he preached at St. Luke’s, Vancouver, at a memorial service 
s- for the Rev. John D. McCarthy, D. D., pioneer clergyman in Washing- 
), : 8Proceedings of the First Convocation of the Missionary Jurisdiction of Wash- 


ington, Aug. 24-28, 1881. pp. 18-20. 
4Spirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 501. 
5Proceedings, First Convocation, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
6Spirit of Missions, op. cit., p. 502. 
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ton.?. A week later the bishop was in Seattle celebrating the 10th anni- 
versary of the consecration of Trinity Church there, and re-opening the 
church which had been enlarged and beautified.® 

Port Townsend was next visited by the bishop, and on Sunday, 
June 26, he confirmed one person presented by the Rev. Edward Davis. 
A lot in the center of town had been purchased and it was planned to 
move the church to this more central location. Shortly afterward Mr. 
Davis left Port Townsend to become a teacher on the Indian Reser- 
vation at Shoalwater Bay, moving the following year to the Quinault 
Indian Reservation in the same capacity. 

During July and August the bishop visited and held services at 
Trinity Church, Seattle; St. Andrew’s, Kalama; Newcastle, Cathlamet, 
Port Blakely, and at the Territorial Hospital for the Insane at Steila- 
coom; also at Grace Church, Astoria, and at Clatsop, Oregon.°® 

On the evning of August 24, 1881, the first convocation of the 
missionary district of Washington was opened in St. Luke’s Church, 
Vancouver, at which time the bishop confirmed a class of seven. The 
next morning he consecrated St. Luke’s Church with its new spire 
and memorial windows. A description of this historic gathering has 
been left by one who was present: 


“Bishop Paddock presided, and at his right sat Bishop 
Morris as the honored guest of the occasion. The secretary 
of the convocation was the Rev. Albert S. Nicholson, a veritable 
pioneer, who since 1868 had been in official residence in Wash- 
ington, and was for years the rector of St. Luke’s, Vancouver, 
having performed more manual labor in the erection of that 
comely and spacious building than the clergy can usually boast. 

“From the eastern division of the territory came the Rev. 
Lemuel H. Wells, of Walla Walla, with residence dating from 
1871, and the Rev. R. D. Nevius, D. D., of Spokane Falls, from 
1872. These two brethren had for a long period been to Bishop 
Morris what Aaron and Hur were to Moses in the battle with 
Amalek, and through all their isolation and amid manifold 
hindrances, were still possessed of an unbounded enthusiasm, 
refreshing as the Chinook wind of this country, and foretelling, 
wherever they might go, new victories for the cause of a cruci- 
fied Jesus. 

“From the western portion came the Rev. Edward Davis, 
who since 1877 had been doing quite faithful work at Port 
Townsend and had lately removed to take charge of the Indian 
7During his active years in Washington, 1853-68, Dr. McCarty officiated at 


Port Townsend, Steilacoom, Olympia, Cathlamet, Walla Walla and Vancouver. 
He performed 173 baptisms, 89 burials, 36 marriages and presented 18 for con- 
firmation. 

8Proceedings, First Convocation, op. cit., p. 23. 

*Ibid., pp. 23-25. 
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work at North Cove, Pacific County; the Rev. Alfred Abel, 
since 1878 at Olympia (a gentle, earnest, parish priest, whose 
failing health did not deter him from a single duty), and [the 
Rev. George Herbert Watson] also since 1878, the rector of 
Trinity, Seattle. 

“While of the new clergy, those who had come with Bishop 
Paddock from the east, there were gathered the Rev. Ernest 
E. Wood, from Dayton, and the Rev. John C. Fair from North 
Seattle; Dr. E. F. Miles, candidate for holy orders and lay 
reader at Old Tacoma, was also present. This constituted 
eight all told, the clerical guard of the new diocesan.’’?° 


Bishop Paddock ordered Dr. Miles a deacon on Sunday morning, 
August 28, at the close of the convocation. This was the first ordination 
according to the rites of the Episcopal Church in the Territory of 
Washington. 

Within Bishop Paddock’s jurisdiction were ten parishes and mis- 
sions as follows: St. Luke’s, Vancouver; St. John’s, Olympia; Trinity, 
Seattle; St. Paul’s, Port Townsend; St. Andrew’s, Kalama; St. Paul’s, 
Walla Walla; St. Peter’s, Tacoma; Chapel of the Good Shepherd, North 
Seattle; St. Luke’s, New Tacoma; All Saints’, Spokane Falls. Of 
these only three, Vancouver, Walla Walla, and Trinity, Seattle, were 


self-supporting. In addition there were 22 preaching stations. 


During the year ending August 24, 1881, there were 91 baptisms, 
34 confirmations, 30 marriages, and 41 burials. Sunday schools had 
560 pupils enrolled and 66 teachers. Total income was listed as 
$8,992.60."2 

For material possessions there was a good church building and un- 
finished parsonage at Vancouver ; a little cottage church and cozy rectory 
at Olympia; quaint St. Peter’s Church with its tree-stump bell tower 
in Old Tacoma; an upper room used for worship in New Tacoma; a 
primitive church building with a simple rectory in Seattle; a very con- 
tracted place of worship at Port Townsend; a deserted church at 
Kalama ; a comely house of God, a small clergy house and school building 
at Walla Walla; and a school-room at Spokane.’? The total value 
was estimated at $37,600. 

At this time Spokane had a population of between 200 and 300; 
Tacoma between 800 and 900; Seattle between 2,000 and 3,000; while 
the metropolis of Walla Walla boasted of between 4,000 and 5,000. The 
total population of the state was between 75,000 and 76,000. 

In his address to the convocation Bishop Paddock spoke of the 

10George Herbert Watson, Ten Years Bishop, 1891 (MS. in the Diocesan 
Archives), pp. 7-8. 


11Proceedings, First Convocation, p. 38. 
12George Herbert Watson, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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prevalence of intemperance, the revision of the English version of the 
New Testament, the organization of the American Church Building Fund 
Commission, the relief of infirm clergymen, their widows and orphans, 
and the need for lay readers. In this last connection he said: 


“T have given to four laymen license to act as lay readers, 
and hope that others may receive this commission. Let none be 
deterred through a false diffidence. I found Bishop Scott perti- 
nently remarking, ‘These Brethren can preside over lodges of 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and at political meetings and can repre- 
sent us in the Legislature; and, could they not read the Order 
for Morning and Evening Prayer and a sermon?’ Let none 


decline the office, because it may call for some labor or self- 
denial.’’** 


With the separation of Washington from Oregon the name of the 
Oregon Churchman was changed to the Columbia Churchman. Pub- 
lished under the supervision of the two bishops, it was under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. A. S. Nicholson of Vancouver, Washington. The sub- 
scription price was $1.50 a year and the paper appeared semi-monthly 
until January, 1884, when it became a monthly. 

In the fall of 1881 Bishop Paddock made an extended visit to 
eastern Washington. He visited Spokane several times and confirmed 
one person there. He visited and held services at Fort Colville, Cheney, 
Sprague, Colfax, Pomeroy and Walla Walla, where he confirmed fifteen. 
The Rev. Lemuel H. Wells and Mrs. Wells left Walla Walla at this 
time. The Rev. H. D. Lathrop succeeded Mr. Wells, and Mrs. Lathrop 
took over the girls’ school. To assist Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, who had 
charge of Utah and Idaho, Bishop Paddock visited Fort Coeur d’Alene 
and Lewiston in Idaho, a feat he was to repeat several times in the 
years to come.** 

The Rev. J. D. Alexander assumed charge of St. Paul’s, Port 
Townsend, in January, 1882, and shortly thereafter the church was 
moved to a more central location. Services were also started occasion- 
ally at Chimacum. Mr. Abel left St. John’s, Olympia, in August, 1881. 
After temporary supply work by the Rev. John C. Fair, the parish came 
under charge of the Rev. Ernest E. Wood in October, 1882. Mr. Wood 
left in June, 1883, for northern California.*® 

In the spring of 1882 a Sunday school was organized at Renton by 
some ladies. At this time there were seven woman’s organizations in 
the Washington mission as follows: Women’s Guild of Trinity, Seattle; 

13Proceedings, First Convocation, pp. 26-30. 


14Proceedings of the Second Convocation, June 22-25, 1882, pp. 17-19. 
15Thomas E. Jessett, A History of St. John’s Church of Olympia, 1941, p. 32. 
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Busy Bee Society of St. John’s, Olympia; St. Luke’s Guild, New 
Tacoma; St. Peter’s Guild, Tacoma; Ladies’ Guild of St. Paul’s Church, 
Port Townsend; St. Luke’s Parish Guild and St. Helen’s Society, Van- 
couver. The Ladies’ Guild of the Church of the Nativity, Lewiston, 
Idaho, was listed with the Washington Mission because of Bishop Pad- 
dock’s visit there.?® 

The Fannie Paddock Memorial Hospital, now the Tacoma General 
Hospital, was formally opened on April 29, 1882, the first anniversary 
of the death of Mrs. Paddock. After a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in St. Peter’s Church, the bishop, clergy and congregation moved 
in procession to the hospital about half a mile away. The bishop dedi- 
cated the hospital, the Rev. Ernest E. Wood read a letter from Bishop 
Morris, Dr. Bostwick of New Tacoma spoke for the medical fraternity, 
and Rev. George H. Watson for the clergy. The hospital was equipped 
with twenty beds.** 

In July, 1882, Bishop Paddock, at the request of the presiding 
bishop and Bishop Morris of Oregon, made a tour of Alaska in the 
interests of missionary work. He visited half a dozen places on the 
southeastern coast. The bishop reported eight Greek Orthodox priests 
ministering to the Russians, and the Presbyterians already in the field. 
One Church of England missionary was reported on the upper waters of 
the Yukon, otherwise the vast interior, inhabited, it was thought, by 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand Indians, was “unexplored, unin- 
habited by whites, inaccessible to ordinary travellers.”!* 

Upon his return Bishop Paddock visited Coupeville, on Whidbey 
Island, where he officiated at a service in the hall of the Good Templars 
in the morning and at the Methodist Chapel in the afternoon. 

The cornerstone of St. Luke’s Memorial Church, Tacoma, was laid 
by the bishop on the morning of Wednesday, August 2. The Rev. Dr. 
Miles had charge of both Tacoma churches at this time. Another corner- 
stone was laid by the bishop on August 24 in Seattle when, as a result 
of the efforts of the Rev. John C. Fair, the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd in North Seattle was enlarged and improved. Later in the year 
Mr. Fair left for the East to attend a theological college. August was 
a busy month for the bishop as on the 23rd he set apart in Trinity 
Church, Seattle, a pipe organ for use in the public worship of God. 
“Tt is the first pipe organ in the territory,”!® he recorded. 

Bishop Paddock’s health was not good and in the fall of 1882 he 
left for the East. While there he felt it necessary “to decline most in- 

16Columbia Churchman, April 1, 1882, p. 3. 

1t]bid., May 15, 1882, p. 5. 


18Spirit of Missions, Nov.-Dec., 1882, p. 472. 
19Proceedings of the Third Convocation, June 27-30, 1883, p. 10. 
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vitations to work not directly connected with my mission; but, at the 
request of Bishop Potter, in feeble health, consecrated one Church, and 
confirmed, at two places, 28 persons, and at the desire of Bishop Little- 
john, absent from the country, confirmed 462, in 15 churches, in my old 
diocese of Long Island.”?° 

Upon his return the bishop found that the Rev. Edward Davis, 
who had been working among the Indians at Shoalwater Bay and 
Quinault, had gone to Oyster Bay in the south-west part of the territory. 
Mr. J. H. Forrest Bell, a candidate for holy orders, took up teaching 
the Indians at Neah Bay. Dr. and Mrs. Miles had left Tacoma on 
March 1, and Rev. William A. Fair had assumed charge of St. Peter’s 
Church. Rev. Ernest E. Wood left Olympia on June 1, 1883, and Dr. 
Nevius came from east of the mountains to assume charge of St. John’s 
Church there.” 

In June, 1883, the bishop visited Fort Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Spokane Falls, Sprague, Pomeroy, where he consecrated St. Peter’s 
Church, Waitsburg, and Walla Walla. At the convocation that year it 
was revealed that services had been held in Colfax, Cheney, Sumner, 
Alderton, South Prairie, Carbonado, Kalama, Claquato, North Cove, 
Bay Centre, Ilwaco, Lake View and Talbot Mines, in addition to places 
regularly served or already mentioned. 

On July 9 the bishop, after visiting Port Townsend for a week, went 
to Neah Bay, and “here I had the privilege of baptizing five adults of 
the Makah tribe, who had been instructed by Mr. J. H. Bell. . . So 
far as I can learn, these are the first Indian adults who have been bap- 
tized by a clergyman of our Church in this north-western region.”*? The 
following year he returned and confirmed four of them and two whites, 
creating a little congregation known as St. Mary’s and consisting of 
twelve communicants.” 

Just when the women of the missionary jurisdiction first associated 
themselves together in the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary is uncertain. 
A meeting was held in St. Luke’s rectory, Vancouver, June 28, 1883, 
during the time of the annual convocation, but the minutes refer to “our 
former meetings.” Mrs. R. F. Miles, president, had left for the East 
with her husband in search of better health, and the only officer present 
was Mrs. W. A. Fair, secretary, who presided.** 

There was discussion of the relationship of the parish guild to the 
branch Auxiliary, and membership dues were set fifty cents a year. 


20Proceedings of the Third Convocation, June 27-30, 1883, p. 12. 
21Thomas E. Jessett, op. cit., pp. 52-55. 

22Proceedings of the Fourth Convocation, July 24-28, 1884, p. 13. 
23S pirit of Missions, Nov.-Dec., 1883, p. 563. 

24Columbia Churchman, July 1, 1883. 
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Officers elected were Mrs. W. A. Fair, president; Mrs. H. H. Holt, first 
vice-president; Mrs. M. E. Nicholson, secretary; and Mrs. G. H. Wat- 
son, treasurer.*> A similar meeting was held at the time of the 1884 
convocation, at which time Mrs. G. H. Watson was elected president.”® 
In November, 1885, the name was changed to the “Associated Guilds of 
Washington Territory.”?" 

The Rev. Reuben Denton Nevius, D. D., came from Spokane to 
Olympia in June, 1883. Dr. Nevius was a man of wide culture, moving 
eloquence and warm human sympathies. Full of missionary zeal and a 
great scholar, he was known nationally as a man of science. In Alabama 
he discovered the beautiful shrub named after him by Dr. Asa Gray, 
the ““Neviusia Alabamensis.” Two specimens of this shrub were planted 
in the jurisdiction, one in the grounds of the first Annie Wright Seminary 
and the other in the grounds of Trinity Church, Seattle. Both appear 
to have succumbed to the ravages of time and change.*® 

Dr. Nevius was a great builder of churches, some thirty in all in 
the states of Washington and Oregon, and he ranged north and south 
from his parish in Olympia. Two ladies, Mrs. Cora M. Gardner and 
Mrs. William Powell, residents of Bellingham Bay, petitioned Bishop 
Paddock for services and the bishop requested Dr. Nevius to visit the 
towns around that bay. He did so, organized a woman’s guild at What- 
com on September 12, 1883, conducted two services there, a funeral at 
Bellingham, and secured the services of Mr. J. H. Birckhead as lay 
reader for a church at Whatcom. Through the courtesy of property 
owners, lots were donated for a church at Whatcom and at Belling- 
ham. On this trip Dr. Nevius also held services at Anacortes, LaConner, 
Orcas Island and the San Juan Island. Upon his return to Olympia he 
urged and secured the appointment of a committee to plan the erection 
of a new church in that city.” 

Mr. Charles B. Wright and members of his family were present 
at the consecration of the new St. Luke’s Memorial Church, New 
Tacoma, on July 22, 1883. In memory of a daughter, Kate Elizabeth, he 
had given $20,000 towards the building of this lovely stone church. 
That afternoon the bishop laid the cornerstone of “The Annie Wright 
Seminary” for girls, towards which Mr. Wright gave the sum of $50,- 
000.00. 

The next day the Rev. Henry S. Bonnell was ordained priest in 


25Columbia Churchman, July 15, 1883. 

26] bid., September, 1884. 

277 bid., December, 1885. 

28Herbert H. Gowen, Some Early Missionaries in our Northwest, 1945, pp. 

12-13. 
29Columbia Churchman, September 1, 1883. 
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St. Luke’s Memorial Church and given charge thereof. With fine mis- 
sionary zeal he began work in Puyallup, Claquato and Chehalis. Un- 
fortunately, he fell ill and died on March 14, 1884.*° 

At the 1883 convocation Mr. William West appeared as a delegate 
from Chehalis. A former member of the Church of England he was the 
moving spirit behind the work of the Church in Lewis County. A mis- 
sion was organized at Chehalis on February 16, 1884: 


“Tts petition for a clerical service was accompanied by a 
subscription, largely signed and aggregating four hundred dol- 
lars. This was a most novel and even extraordinary thing. 
It has never asked the Bishop to build its Church, and did not 
wait to begin building, until it could know ‘How much money 
the Bishop could give them,’ for this purpose. 

“Tt has kept to the full, every pledge made by it, and every 
promise, both of support and personal labor and care that grew 
out of its early zeal. It has met the missionary at every service, 
with large and often crowded congregations. It has built or 
will have built, a neat common building within its first year, and 
will present it for consecration free from debt. During its 
existence it has with unvarying courtesy met every personal 
need of its visiting Clergy, and every suggestion of its mis- 
sionary, with ready compliance. . . . 

“It might be inferred from this unstinted praise, that there 
was in Chehalis—the centre of the mission, a large population 
and a strong Church influence. Chehalis has a population of 
less than 500, and had only one confirmed member of the Church 
until three weeks ago . . . Nearly an acre of ground has been 
given for a Church. And we see our way to expending $1,20 
on it, this will make it ready for use, complete. 

“The Women’s Guild have undertaken to secure a bell of 
400 pounds, and will succeed . . . It is hoped and intended that 
the mission shall never call upon the Missionary Board for sup- 
port.”*? 


The Rev. Dr. Nevius assumed charge of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Chehalis, after the death of Mr. Bonnell. The Rev. Lemuel H. Wells, 
having returned from a trip to the East, assumed charge of St. Luke’s 
Memorial Church, Tacoma, and almost immediately began services at 
Edison, south of Tacoma. He also visited Puyallup for services. The 
Rev. David H. Lovejoy, M. D., arrived in Tacoma on August 4, 1883, 
and assumed charge of the Memorial Hospital and St. Peter’s Church. 

The latter part of September, 1883, the bishop spent in eastern 
Washington, visiting Waitsburg, Dayton, Pomeroy, Pataha, Sprague, 
Colfax, Cheney and Spokane Falls. The Northern Pacific Railroad hav- 


3°Columbia Churchman, September, 1884. 
bid., December, 1884. 
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ing been built to Spokane, he went to the east coast in the fall to attend 
the General Convention meeting in Philadelphia in October, and re- 
mained there until late in the following spring. Upon his return he again 
visited in eastern Washington, where he found the Rev. William A. Fair 
getting ready to leave Pomeroy and return to Africa as a missionary. 
The railroad was not yet built over the Cascade Mountains, so that 
travel over the jurisdiction was still arduous. 

The fourth annual convocation was held in Trinity Church, Seattle, 
and at its close on July 27, 1884, Frederick J. Vincent and J. H. Forrest 
Bell were made deacons and the Rev. George Greene advanced to the 
priesthood. Mr. Bell assumed charge of the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd in North Seattle; Mr. Vincent opened a school for boys in Tacoma ; 
and Mr. Greene weit to Pomeroy, joining the Rev. Edward Davis at 
Sprague and the Rev. C. C. Burnett at Spokane Falls in the rapidly 
expanding field in eastern Washington. Both Mr. Bell and Mr. Greene 
left within a short time.*? 

During August, 1884, the bishop visited with Dr. Nevius in the 
Bellingham Bay region. He officiated at Whatcom, Bellingham, La 
Conner, and Anacortes. He also visited Puyallup. 

The Annie Wright Seminary for Girls, Tacoma, was opened on 
September 3, 1884, with Mrs. Lemuel H. Wells as principal. The bishop 
conducted a religious service in connection with these festivities on 
September 4. The school was named for the surviving daughter of Mr. 
Charles B. Wright. The plant had cost about $50,000, which was larger 
than anticipated, due to the fact that one contractor failed in his business 
while the work was being done. The Rev. Mr. Wells was chaplain and 
some ninety girls were enrolled the first year.** 

On September 10, at St. John’s, Olympia, the bishop ordained John 
H. Birckhead, the lay reader at Whatcom, to the diaconate. Mr. Birck- 
head continued work in the Bellingham Bay region. The bishop then 
visited Yakima, Ellensburg, Prosser and Walla Walla. 

During the summer of 1884, Mr. Birckhead visited on Orcas Island 
in the San Juan Straits, and shortly after Dean Watson came up from 
Seattle for a visit. One hundred and twenty families, some English and 
some part-Indian, petitioned the Episcopal Church to provide them with 
religious services. The islanders promised $350 in money and labor for 
a church, a glebe of 20 acres, and three acres for the church. Bishop 
Paddock assigned Mr. S. R. S. Gray, a lay reader from Seattle, to this 
work, and soon a little church was constructed seating one hundred peo- 
ple.** 

82Proceedings of the Fourth Convocation, July 24-28, 1884. 


88Proceedings of the Fifth Convocation, June 24-25, 1885. 
34S pirit of Missions, June, 1885, pp. 341-342. 
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During the winter the bishop assumed charge of Trinity Church, 
Seattle, while the Rev. Mr. Watson accompanied his wife to the World’s 
Exposition at New Orleans in an endeavor to improve her health.** 
Attached to the parish was Trinity School for boys and girls under Mrs. 
W. A. McPherson, giving instruction in English, French and music. In 
the spring the bishop visited Port Blakeley, Port Townsend and Van- 
couver. 

A house having been built for the bishop upon land donated by the 
Tacoma Land Company, a “Service of Benediction” was held in it on 
Monday evening, February 9, 1885, with Bishop Morris of Oregon offi- 
ciating_and_ Bishop Sillitoe of New Westminster making the address. 

Late in April and early in May the bishop again visited the churches 
in eastern Washington, going to Almota for the first time. He also 
officiated at Rathdrum and Fort Coeur d’Alene in Idaho and at Fort 
Custer in Montana. Again the good bishop was helping out his friend, 
Bishop Tuttle, whose episcopal territory was so large.*® 

The fifth annual convocation was held at St. Luke’s Church, 
Tacoma, June 24 and 25, 1885. At this time the bishop ordained the 
Rev. Frederick J. Vincent and the Rev. J. H. Birckhead to the priest- 
hood. 

Three churches were built about this time: St. John’s, Edison; 
St. Luke’s, Whatcom; and Emmanuel, East Sound. The bishop set 
out to visit the latter church on November 15, but the steamer being 
disabled he had to stop at Anacortes. Here and at Coupeville he held 
services. On the next trip the church was consecrated by the bishop 
on the third Sunday in Advent, 1885, and was the first church on 
Orcas Island. Fourteen were baptized and six confirmed by the bishop 
on the day of the consecration of the church, and four baptized and 
one confirmed the next day.*7 A congregation of seventy-five had 
been organized by the lay reader, Mr. S. R. S. Gray. , 

Early in 1885 the Rev. A. L. Parker assumed charge of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Chehalis, and in April the mission became a parish 
with an acre of ground and free from all encumbrances. Twenty- 
three were confirmed in 1885, and Mr. Parker began to extend the 
influence of the Church by holding services at Winlock, Silver Creek, 
Centralia, Little Falls, Seatco, Claquato, Boisfort, Mendota, Tono and 
Lincoln Creek. The 1886 convocation was held there, the church being 
consecrated on the opening day, June 29, St. Peter’s Day, by the bishop. 

85Columbia Churchman, December, 1884, p. 5. 


36Proceedings of the Fifth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
37Columbia Churchman, January, 1886, p. 4. 
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In his address the bishop recorded the completion of St. Luke’s, 
Vancouver, with the addition of spire, tower, bell and memorial win- 
dows ; and of “a small plain church” nearly complete at Puyallup, where 
the Rev. Lemuel H. Wells was holding services. Then he notes, “that 
the number of our houses of worship, though still few, has doubled, 
increasing from seven or eight to sixteen.” He reports the removal of 
the Rev. Mr. Birckhead from Bellingham Bay due to the severe mone- 
tary depression, and the abandonment of the church at Kalama due 
to the removal of population.** The furnishings from St. Andrew’s, 
Kalama, were taken by the Rev. Dr. Nevius to the Church of the 
Epiphany, Chehalis, except for the bell which went to All Saints’ Church, 
Spokane Falls.** 

During the past year the bishop said that the clergy of the diocese 
had held services “with more or less frequency in more than 70 different 
places,” among them being Freeport, Cathlamet, Ilwaco, Bay Centre, 
North Cove, Osterville, Quinault Indian Agency, Cosmopolis, Neah Bay, 
Chimacum, Port Ludlow, Coupeville, Ferndale, Semiahmoo, Friday Har- 
bor, Utsalady, Port Blakeley, Newcastle, Talbot Mines, Tumwater, 
Steilacoom, Wilkeson, South Prairie, Carbonado and Lake View.*® The 
population of the territory was growing rapidly, new settlements were 
arising with increasing rapidity, and the Church was endeavoring to 
reach out and meet the needs of the settlers. How few of these places 
do we visit today! 

The departure of the Rev. Messrs. Greene, Vincent, J. C. Fair and 
Lovejoy, and the resignation, though he continued to live at Port Town- 
send, of the Rev. Mr. Alexander, cut the number of clergy in the dis- 
trict severely at this time and must have caused the bishop a good deal 
of anxiety. 

Washington College for boys had opened in Tacoma on January 
6, 1886, with Professor John Tait in charge, and with Mrs. Tait as 
matron. Tacoma citizens had contributed $10,000 towards its building 
and Mr. Wright had given it an endowment fund of $50,000.* 

Dr. Nevius, rector of St. John’s, Olympia, visited the Gray’s Harber 
country in the spring of 1886, holding services wherever possible. As 
a result Elma and Montesano petitioned the bishop in March to estab- 
lish organized missions in their respective communities. 

Grace Hospital, Seattle, which had had a checkered career since its 
inception by Dean Watson in May, 1883, was declared nearly ready for 
occupancy in June, 1886, and within a short time began taking in 

38Proceedings of the Sixth Convocation, June 30-July 1, 1886, pp. 9-23. 
39Washington Churchman, March, 1889. 


49Proceedings of the Sixth Convocation, op. cit. 
41Columbia Churchman, January, 1886, p. 5. 
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patients.‘ It was formally opened by the bishop on February 21, 
1887. It was turned over to a group of physicians to operate in 1890. 

During the summer of 1886 the Rev. A. S. Nicholson, for thirteen 
years rector of St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, resigned and moved to 
Tacoma, where he assumed charge of St. Peter’s, Old Tacoma, and the 
Fannie C. Paddock Memorial Hospital. He also gave up his position 
as editor of the Columbia Churchman. At this time the paper carried 
a number of advertisements for patent medicines, including several 
“cures” for catarrh and consumption. Largest and most persistent ad- 
vertiser was the Royal Baking Powder Company. Most intrguing were 
the advertisements for “Dr. Scott’s Electric Corset” at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$2.00. This garment was not only unbreakable and an aid to the figure, 
but also a cure for “Nervous Complaints, Spinal Difficulties, Rheuma- 
tism, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney troubles, Im- 
paired Circulation, Constipation and all diseases peculiar to women, par- 
ticularly those of sedentary habits. They also become, when constantly 
worn, equalizing agents in all cases of extreme fatness or leaness, by im- 
parting to the system the required amount of ’odic force’ which Nature’s 
law demands.’’** Quite a garment for so reasonable a price! 

In October, 1886, the paper changed its name to the Oregon and 
Washington Churchman and came out under the joint editorship of 
the Rev. John W. Sellwood of East Portland, Oregon, and the Rev. 
Mardon D. Wilson, new rector of St. Luke’s, Vancouver. 

Most of August, 1886, the bishop spent on the San Juan Islands with 
the missionary, Mr. S. R. S. Gray, whom he admitted to the diaconate 
in Emmanuel Church, East Sound, on August 7. The bishop also bap- 
tized and confirmed there and held services at Friday Harbor and on 
San Juan and Lucia Islands. On the last Sunday in the month he made 
his first visit to Elma and Montesano, where he confirmed two. 

The bishop and Dr. Nevius attended the General Convention meet- 
ing in October in Chicago, after which the bishop visited “in my native 
place, Norwich, Connecticut.” He preached in a number of churches on 
the east coast until “suffering from nervous prostration, I was restricted 
during the next few months in that which I desired to do; but ventured 
during the winter, to preach or made addresses in” Boston, Brooklyn, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Charleston, Savannah, and a few 
places in Florida.* 

During the bishop’s absence the Rev. Mr. Parker had left Chehalis, 
Mr. Burnett had left Spokane Falls, and Mr. Birckhead had gone from 

429pirit of Missions, July, 1886, p. 250. 

43Columbia Churchman, July 15, 1883, and subsequent issues. 


*4Oregon and Washington Churchman. November, 1886. 
45Procedings of the Seventh Convocation, June 29-July 1, 1887, p. 15. 
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Pomeroy. Also Dr. Nevius remained in the East instead of returning 
with the bishop, although he still kept his canonical connection with 
the district, promising to return. The Rev. C. B. Crawford came to 
take charge of St. Paul’s, Port Townsend, changing within the year 
to All Saints’, Spokane Falls; and the Rev. W. L. MacEwan became 
rector of St. Paul’s, Walla Walla. A deacon, Rev. William Gill, arrived 
in the summer of 1887, and after taking a few services at Olympia went 
to Dayton, Washington, in the fall. 

In his address to the convocation of 1887, meeting at Port Town- 
send, the bishop commends the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a chapter 
of which had been formed at St. Luke’s, Tacoma. There was also a 
Young Men’s Guild with three degrees at Port Townsend. The bishop 
reported that Washington College was having a hard time securing 
faculty members, but that the Annie Wright Seminary was in a flourish- 
ing condition.*® 

At this convocation the Associated Guilds held their “Third Annual 
Meeting” with Mrs. George H. Watson as president. Delegates were 
present and reported from Olympia, Vancouver, Seattle, St. Luke’s, 
Tacoma, St. Peter’s Old Tacoma, Chehalis, Port Townsend and Walla 
Walla.* 

Owing to the serious financial depression, church income showed a 
decline for the third successive year, dropping from $15,565.08 to $10,- 
465.42, although communicant strength continued to grow, now totalling 
661 for the state, with the number of “souls” listed at 2,165. The 
parochial school at Seattle apparently closed, as only St. Luke’s, Van- 
couver, reports any parochial school children and there only 13.** 

As the number of clergy in the state declined, faithful lay readers 
carried on in a number of places. Reported the bishop: 


“In August [1887] I spent several days at the Indian 
agency, Neah Bay, in the North-western part of the Territory. 
The agent and his estimable wife manifest a warm interests 
(sic) in the Makahs committed to their care, and service is read, 
each Lord’s Day by the teacher of the school, the congregation 
being mostly of young persons. During my visit, I baptized one 
white and one Indian adult, also two white, and six Indian 
children. At our services, the deportment, the responses and 
the singing, were such as would have been creditable to any 
white congregation, and I came away thankful to God that in 
the lack of any clergyman among them, s-o much was being 
done for these Indians by Christian layman (sic) and women.’’** 

46Proceedings of the Seventh Convocation, June 29-July 1, 1887, pp. 18-19. 
p. 36. 


48] bid., pp. 37-42. 
4®Proceedings of the Eighth Convocation, May 23-25, 1888, pp. 6-7. 
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St. Paul’s, Whatcom; St. John’s, Olympia; and St. Paul’s, Port 
Townsend, were all cared for by lay readers except for occasional 
services by visiting clergymen during most of the years, 1887-1888. 
The Church of the Epiphany, Chehalis, maintained only a Sunday school. 

Some slight relief came in the fall of 1887 with the coming of the 
Rev. James W. Colwell as principal of Washington College, where en- 
rollment had now reached fifty pupils. He left at the end of the year, 
and the following fall Mr. D. S. Pulford became headmaster, with the 
Rev. Robert S. Carlin as chaplain. Further heartening came to the small 
band of clergy when in the spring of 1888 the Rev. Edward F. Miles, 
M. D., returned to Tacoma and resumed his labors at the Fannie Pad- 
dock Memorial Hospital and St. Peter’s Church; duties which the Rev. 
A. S. Nicholson had been forced to relinquish owing to poor health. 
Dr. Nevius also returned and took up duties as general missionary, 
covering a goodly portion of the state, with headquarters at Ellensburg 
and North Yakima.®° Rev. R. M. Johnson became rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Chehalis, in May, with oversight of Centralia and 
Claquato. 

In February, 1888, the congregation of St. Luke’s Memorial Church, 
Tacoma, had grown to the point where the church was filled to over- 
flowing at every service. The donor being unwilling to have it enlarged, 
a new parish was organized in the east end of town under the name 
of “The Church of the Holy Communion” with the Rev. J. W. Col- 
well in charge. Services were held in St. John’s Chapel, which had been 
built some years earlier by the Rev. Lemuel H. Wells.5* Mr. Colwell 
was succeeded by the Rev. Robert S. Carlin, who also had charge of 
Puyallup. He, likewise, stayed only one year. 

Bishop Paddock’s health had not been good during the winter of 
1887-88, and he determined to attend the third Lambeth Conference in 
June, 1888. Immediately after the annual convocation he left for Lam- 
beth, sailing from New York on June 13, 1888. It was his hope that the 
sea voyages would aid his health. One hundred and forty-seven An- 
glican bishops were present at the Conference. It is said that Queen 
Victoria singled out Bishop Paddock, “the Bishop of Washington,” for 
unusual attention, believing him to be the bishop of Washington, D. C., 
which at this time was not yet a separate diocese but part of the diocese 
of Maryland. This caused much embarrassment to this humble-minded 
Christian gentleman.®? In the bishop’s chapel, Salisbury, England, on 
July 8, 1888, Bishop Paddock advanced to the priesthood the Rev. J. H. 


50Oregon and Washington Churchman, various issues, 1887-1888. 

51Proceedings of the Ninth Convocation, June 26-28, 1889, pp. 13-14. 

52Herbert H. Gowen, A Survey of the Diocese of Olympia, 1938 (MS. in the 
Diocesan Archives). 
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Forrest Bell, a deacon from his own jurisdiction who was in England at 
the time. The Rev. E. E. Wood, formerly of Washington, presented 
the candidate and English clergy took part in the service. Wrote Bishop 
Paddock: “So far as I can learn, this is the first ordination held in 
England by an American Bishop.”** 

The completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the Cas- 
cades made transcontinental travel direct to Puget Sound much easier, 
and clergy reinforcements arrived all through 1888. In August the 
Rev. Jesse C. Taylor assumed charge of St. Paul’s, Port Townsend, 
and by October the Rev. Horace H. Buck was in charge of St. John’s, 
Olympia. 

The Oregon and Washington Churchman suspended publication 
after its October, 1888, issue. Lack of popular support caused the two 
bishops to withdraw their subsidies simultaneously and the paper folded. 
Two months later the Washington Chuchman was started by a group 
of clergy in the state, with the Rev. M. D. Wilson as editor. After 
one issue it was turned over to the Rev. George Herbert Watson, 
rector of Trinity Church, Seattle, and the February, 1889, issue was 
printed there.* 

In November, 1888, Trinity Circle, Daughters of the King, was 
organized at Trinity Parish, Seattle, with members pledged to help 
the poor, visit and support Grace Hospital, and “to provide for the 
proper vesting of the altar according to the Church seasons.”** 

Early in the spring of 1889 the Rev. H. M. Johnson, son of the 
rector at Chehalis, ministered to the churches on Bellingham Bay, and on 
May 23 had the parish incorporated as “The Rector, Wardens and Ves- 
trymen of the Parish of St. Paul and St. Barnabas in Whatcom and 
Sehome.” Services were at Whatcom in the morning and Sehome in 
the afternoon.*® Early in the summer he took temporary charge of the 
parish in Vancouver while the rector went East for his health. In addi- 
tion the Rev. R. M. Johnson and the Rev. Dr. Miles were both in poor 
health and forced to relinquish their duties. 

After the Lambeth Conference Bishop Paddock visited in the East 
before returning to his duties early in 1889. He stopped and visited in 
eastern Washington and was pleased with the new churches at Spokane 
Falls and North Yakima. On Trinity Sunday he laid the cornerstone 
for Trinity Chapel, Tacoma, a venture of St. Luke’s Church. He also 
visited the Gray’s Harbor area, known as the Montaseno Mission, with 
Dr. Nevius.*? 

58Proceedings of the Ninth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

Churchman, December, 1888. 


56Original articles and covering letter in the Diocesan Archives. 
57™Proceedings of the Ninth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 12-21. 
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Financial conditions around Puget Sound improved considerably in 
the spring of 1889, and the population increased rapidly due to the com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Seattle had a population of 
about 25,000, and on January 23, 1889, a petition was prepared, ad- 
dressed to Bishop Paddock, requesting the establishment of a second 
parish. It pointed out that much of the city’s growth was two miles 
north of Trinity Church, and that the church building was too small to 
accommodate all those who desired to attend divine worship. The 
first two to sign were Hiram Burnett, senior warden, and Charles Prosch, 
junior warden, of Trinity Church.** 

Pledges totalling $1,207.00 towards the salary of a clergyman 
were secured and forwarded to the bishop by Captain Henry H. Bur- 
nett on March 15. On April 18 Captain Burnett wrote the bishop that 
the Rev. George H. Watson, rector of Trinity Church, had refused 
to heed the request of the wardens of Trinity Church to call a special 
meeting of the vestry to grant permission for the new parish to use 
the Chapel of the Good Shepherd as a temporary home. Continued 
Captain Burnett, “The Rev. Mr. Watson is very much opposed to the 
new parish, and does not hesitate in unmistakable language to show it. 
Therefore no favors can be expected from him, but, on the contrary, 
decided hostility.”’®® 

The issue might have been amicably settled but on June 6, 1889, the 
“great fire” destroyed most of the business district of Seattle. Both 
Trinity Church and the rectory, being near the business portion of the 
city, succumbed to the flames. Through the kindness of many friends, 
most of the chancel and some of the church and house furnishings were 
saved. The large pipe organ, bell, and chancel window were gone; like- 


wise a good part of the rector’s private library, which originally con- 
sisted of nearly a thousand volumes. 


“An insurance of $3.700 upon the church and rectory has 

been paid, and $250 upon private property. The lot has also 
been leased for two years at a fair rental. With these assets 
it is proposed to purchase three lots near the summit of the hill, 
in the center of the parish, and there to erect a suitable church 
and rectory as funds shall permit. 

“Divine service has been regulariy held since the time of 
the fire at the little chapel of Trinity parish, corner Second and 
Blanchard Streets, North Seattle, and the rector has ‘camped 
out’ in the rooms adjoining the same.’’®° 

58Original petition in the Diocesan Archives. 
5®Letter in the Diocesan Archives. 
6°Washington Churchman, July, 1889. 
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On June 15 an association known as “The Rector, Wardens and 
Vestrymen of St. Mark’s Church in the city of Seattle” was formed. 

At a meeting of the standing committee of the district held at the 
residence of Bishop Paddock on June 25, 1889, it was unanimously 
resolved ‘‘to grant a new parish in the city of Seattle embracing all the 
territory north of Pike Street.”** This placed the Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd within the limits of the new parish. Two days later the 
diocesan convocation admitted “the Parish of St. Mark’s, City of Seat- 
tle” into union.®* Services were begun on June 30 under the guidance 
of the Rev. Charles L. Fritchett in the University of Washington build- 
ing. 

On July 10 Trinity Church incorporated under the title of “The 
Rector, Wardens and Vestrymen of the Parish of Trinity” and requested 
the bishop to transfer to them title to the chapel and grounds in North 
Seattle. At this time it was also decided to purchase three lots between 
Cherry and James on Eighth Avenue. 

In September, 1889, Bishop Paddock deeded the Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd to Trinity Parish, but did not deliver the deed, and be- 
fore the close of the month St. Mark’s vestry challenged this action. 
The vestry of St. Mark’s and the wardens of Trinity wrote Bishop Pad- 
dock suggesting that Bishop Morris of Oregon be called in to arbi- 
trate the matter, but this was not done due apparently to the opposition 
of Mr. Watson and the rest of the Trinity vestry. Bishop Paddock 
requested Trinity vestry to refund him certain monies advanced to help 
with the construction of the chapel before he would deliver the deed.® 

Mr. Fritchett resigned St. Mark’s in December owing to ill health, 
and services were carried on by Mr. W. L. Dickson, lay reader, the 
Rev. A. H. Vivian and the Rev. A. L. Parker. During this period, on 
February 16, 1890, Bishop Paddock dedicated St. Mark’s Church, which 
was built on part of a block between Fourth, Fifth, Stewart and Olive 
Streets purchased for $6,000. 

Both sides threatened the bishop with a law suit early in 1890, but 
eventually the issue was settled when Trinity Parish paid the bishop 
$500, promised $1,000 towards a new mission or chapel to be under 
the control of Trinity Parish when the Chapel of the Good Shepherd 
was sold, and received the deed. So deep was the feeling engendered 
that Hiram Burnett, the founder of Trinity Church and one of those 
most responsible for the Chapel, left Trinity and joined St. Mark’s, where 
he became the senior warden. 

®1Report of the Standing Committee, in the Diocesan Archives. 


62Proceedings of the Ninth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
68Complete file of letters and deeds in this connection in the Diocesan Archives. 
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On July 1, 1890, the Rev. David Claiborne Garrett became rector 
of St. Mark’s, and shortly afterwards was regularly instituted by Bishop 
Paddock, the first time the Office of Institution had been used in the state. 
Within a month St. Mark’s had to be enlarged to accommodate two 
hundred more persons. 

While all this had been going on, the district had been going for- 
ward in other parts. The Rev. Mr. Bell of the Canadian diocese of 
New Westminster started services in Blaine, where a guild had been 
organized in June, 1899.°* On May 6, 1890, Mr. Watson, as dean of 
the convocation, visited Blaine and organized Christ Church. Shortly 
afterwards Bishop Paddock came for confirmation, and a combination 
church and rectory was built. 

The Rev. Peter E. Hyland, veteran of earlier days, was in charge 
of Whatcom and Sehome in August, 1889,°° and the following year a 
rectory was built at Whatcom. Mr. Hyland also visited Anacortes 
and Fairhaven. He left for Port Townsend in October, 1890. 

Snohomish was visited by the Rev. S. R. S. Gray in September, 
1889, and Mrs. Wilson Snyder organized a guild. Several clergy visited 
there until June, 1890, when the Rev. John C. Fair was placed in 
charge. Bishop Paddock visited there on August 3. Services were 
held in Cathcart’s Opera House. A parish was organized under the 
name of St. John’s and a Sunday school opened. Mr. Fair left in 
November, 1890. 

October, 1889, saw a substantial addition to the Annie Wright 
Seminary in Tacoma, where Miss Sarah K. White had succeeded Mrs. 
Wells as principal.** Enrollment was over 250 girls and further im- 
provements were undertaken. 

Trinity Chapel, Tacoma, was opened on the second Sunday in Ad- 
vent, 1899, with the Rev. Lemuel H. Wells in charge. He had resigned 
as rector of St. Luke’s, which parish called the Rev. John Dow Hills 
as rector. A chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was organized 
in the new Trinity Parish. 

In April, 1890, the Rev. C. B. Crawford, rector of All Saints’, 
Spokane Falls, baptized eleven gypsy children in their camp tent floored 
with Turkish rugs and using a solid silver baptismal service. Two 
ladies of the parish acted as sponsors for the youngest, one four-day- 
old grandson of the gypsy queen.®” 

Also in April, 1890, Miss Julia C. Emery of the national Woman’s 


64Proceedings of the Tenth Convocation, June 25-26, 1890, p. 16. 
65 Washington Churchman, August, 1889. 

®6Proceedings of the Tenth Convocation, op. cit., p. 21. 
67Spokane Falls Review, April 29, 1890. 
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Auxiliary visited the jurisdiction.** As a result the “Associated Guilds” 
re-named themselves the “Washington Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions” at the next convention. 

Bishop Paddock attended the 36th General Convention meeting 
in New York, October 2-24, 1889, and at his next convocation held in 
St. John’s Church, Olympia, June 25-26, 1890, reported on the re- 
vision of the Prayer Book then under way. He especially stressed 
that Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Order for the Holy Com- 
munion might now be used as separate services. 

During the year the bishop visited Walla Walla, Waitsburg, Dayton, 
Pomeroy, Colfax, Centralia, Sprague, North Yakima, Olympia, What- 
com, East Sound, Seattle and Tacoma, according to comments in his 
annual report. 

At this convocation Trinity Church, Tacoma, was admitted as a 
parish, and a committee of ten was appointed to consider ways and means 
for raising funds for the endowment of the episcopate and the establish- 
ment of a diocese.® 

Just before the convocation opened Dr. Nevius moved to the Grays 
Harbor area, living at Montesano. He reported a small congregation at 
Elma, with a site for a church; a woman’s guild at Montesano, with 
$500.00 just raised to purchase two lots, but services held in the old 
Methodist Church “poorly attended”; at Aberdeen, a woman’s guild, 
two lots, and services in the Presbyterian Church or the opera house; 
at Hoquiam, a woman’s guild, a site, and an organ; and at South Bend 
an organized mission.”° 

In August, 1890, the Rev. Horace H. Buck, rector of St. John’s, 
Olympia, began services at Shelton, organizing St. Barnabas’ Guild. 
Also this month Dean and Mrs. Watson spent some vacation time at 
Elwaha and while there he held services for and baptized a number 
of Indians. This is the last reference to specifically Indian work. 

The Rev. James Cheal came to Seattle about this time to teach in 
his daughter’s “Boarding and Day School for Girls.” On February 22, 
1891, he visited Kent, and on March 1 organized a congregation there. 
He also visited Ballard on the evening of March 1 and exactly a month 
later Bishop Paddock preached there.”* 

Late in 1890 additional clergymen came into the jurisdiction. The 
Rey. Grouvenor Cruger became rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Tacoma, and chaplain of Washington College; the Rev. Samuel 
D. Pulford, father of the headmaster of the college, assumed charge of 


68]Vashington Churchman, May, 1890. 

6° Proceedings of the Tenth Convocation, op. cit. 
70Washington Churchman, November, 1890. 
71] bid., March, 1891. 
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Puyallup and also visited Orting and Slaughter; the Rev. W. H. Platt, 
D. D., while on an extended visit to his son, organized Christ Church, 
Anacortes, with regular services beginning in December; and the Rev. 
William H. Sparling became rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Chehalis." So transitory were the clergy in those days that within a 
year only the Rev. Mr. Pulford remained within the jurisdiction. 

Bishop Paddock again visited eastern Washington in the fall of 
1890, confirming as he went. He visited and confirmed at Waitsburg, 
Dayton, Walla Walla, Colfax, Palouse, Farmington, Spokane, Oakes- 
dale and Pomeroy. He also held services at Sprague and Wallula. Only 
Spokane, Walla Walla and Pomeroy had churches.”* 

Bishop Paddock was honored with a decennial celebration held at 
St. Luke’s, Tacoma, on December 17, 1890, with special services and 
a dinner. The Rev. M. D. Wilson delivered the congratulatory ad- 
dress and Dean Watson an historical adddress."* 


In his reply Bishop Paddock said: 


“T found in this territory on my arrival six clergymen in 
charge of ten parishes or mission stations . . . twenty-five are 
now residents of this state. . . 

“At our first Convocation, in August, 1881, there were re- 


ported 306 communicants, and offerings . . . amounting to 
$8,993 . . . the value of church buildings, schools, etc., at 
$37,000. 

“The figures have increased, year by year, and . . . there 


have been during the decade 1,342 baptisms, 634 have been con- 
firmed, and the communicants have increased to 1,746. Our 
church buildings now number twenty-two, and at about as many 
more places services are held, from time to time, . . . The 
value of our church, school and hospital property is estimated 
at about $550,000.’’* 


The year 1891 was one of impressive advance everywhere. It be- 
gan when Bishop Paddock opened with a “Service of Benediction” 
new parish halls at St. Luke’s, Tacoma, on All Saints’ Day, 1890, and 
at Trinity, Seattle, on January 11, 1891. 

The Rev. L. W. Applegate arrived the first of February, 1891, 
to take charge of St. James’, Fairhaven, which had been organized in 
July, 1890, and was granted parochial status on April 16, 1891. Within 
a short time he had organized a guild of fifty women and drawn plans 
for a church, rectory and parish hall to cost $15,000. Owing to the finan- 
cial stress at the time building was postponed by the vestry. 

—w of the Eleventh Convocation, June 24-25, 1891, pp. 34-35. 

td, 


74George Herbert Watson, op. cit. 
75Washington Churchman, January, 1891. 
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The 1891 convocation was held in St. Mark’s Church, Seattle, 
June 24-25, and in his annual address the bishop referred to the recent 
death of Samuel W. Percival, one of the incorporators of the church 
in Olympia; J. T. Berry, one of the founders of the church in Chehalis ; 
and Mrs. John O'Leary, long active in Trinity, Seattle. Two clergy, 
the Rev. R. M. Johnson of Chehalis, and the Rev. George Morgan Hills, 
D. D., father of the Rev. John Dow Hills of St. Luke’s, Tacoma, and 
only a few months in the jurisdiction, died during the year." 

The committee on Christian Education reported that the Annie 
Wright Seminary “is the greatest of our institutions. It has 18 teachers 
and 183 pupils . . . Washington College, M. D. S. Pulford, Head- 
master, has . . . 8 teachers and 77 pupils (36 boarders and 41 day 
pupils) . . . St. Luke’s Hall Vancouver . . . has had 4 teachers and 39 
scholars . . . The Rev. Mr. Cheal’s School for girls . . . seven teachers 
and 30 pupils.” St. Paul’s School for girls, Walla Walla, was reported 
closed, but All Saints’ School for girls and Trinity School for boys in 
Spokane both had successful years.*7 The parochial school at Port Town- 
send had been sold. 

Said the bishop in his address: 


“While ready to give all my time and strength to labor 
among you, yet with advancing years and physical powers 
diminishing, with stations multiplying, and the strictly episcopal 
work increasing I have thought that I might profitably to you 
and to myself call in more largely the aid of the clergy approved 
— you, in supervising and extending our missionary 


As a result of this appeal the two convocations of Eastern and 
Western Washington were divided into eight deaneries, three in eastern 
Washington and five within the area of the present diocese of Olympia. 
Appointed to head the sub-divisions on the west side were the Rev. 
Messrs. M. D. Wilson, R. D. Nevius, Lemuel H. Wells, George H. 
Watson and L. W. Applegate. They were granted permission to use 
the title dean. 

Dean Applegate threw himself with tremendous zeal into opening 
up work in his deanery and within a short time had services started 
at Mount Vernon, Burlington, Sedro, and with the aid of a lay reader, 
Mr. W. J. Dickson, at Avon, Skagit City and Fir. The Rev. Guy L. 
Wallis, a deacon ordained in the East but from Trinity, Seattle, helped 


76Proceedings of the Eleventh Convocation, op. cit., pp. 23-25. 
bid., pp. 16-18. 

78[bid., pp. 26-27. 

79Spirit of Missions, June, 1892, pp. 220-221. 
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at Sedro for a few months but then left. A hospital, St. Elizabeth’s, 
had been established there. The Rev. Peter E. Hyland took charge of 
Christ Church, Blaine. 

The bishop laid the cornerstone for the new Trinity Church, Seattle, 
on September 29.°° St. Stephen’s, Ballard, was being constructed largely 
by volunteer labor under the direction of the Rev. James Cheal, as- 
sisted by an elderly clergyman, the Rev. I. Morris, who was visiting 
his son there. 

A new parish, St. Clement’s, was opened in Seattle on December 
7, 1891, with the Rev. John H. von Herrlich in charge.** It was not 
formally admitted as a parish until 1896. 

On Orcas Island the Rev. S. R. S. Gray announced an ambitious 
plan for three new churches: St. Barnabas’, West Sound; St. Mary 
the Virgin, Orcas; and St. John the Divine, Olga. The first two were 
partially completed before Mr. Gray left in October, 1893, after seven 
years’ work in the one field and still only in deacon’s orders. After his 
departure the work here slowly faded away. 

The Rev. J. H. Forrest Bell succeeded Dr. Nevius as missionary 
in charge of the Gray’s Harbor Missions in August, 1891.*° He took 
up his residence at Aberdeen, and also held services at Hoquiam, Monte- 
sano and Elma. He also visited South Bend and Ososta, where Dr. 
Nevius was living. A rectory was built at Aberdeen. All Saints’ 
Mission, Larchmont, six miles from Tacoma, had sprung from a Sunday 
school class in the home of Mrs. E. B. Powell and was placed under 
the Rev. John Dow Hills. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Miles, so long associated with the 
Fannie Paddock Memorial Hospital and St. Peter’s Church in Tacoma, 
retired on September 15, 1891. Dr. Miles died the following June.** 

Two new clergymen were received in the fall of 1891, the Rev. R. P. 
Eubanks at Chehalis, and the Rev. W. M. Jeffries, D. D., as rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Tacoma, and in charge of Wash- 
ington College. 

In November, 1891, two new churches were opened, St. James’, 
Kent, on the 15th,** and St. Andrew’s, Port Angeles, on the 18th. So 
closed a year of tremendous advance and development. 

Bishop Paddock visited eastern Washington in late October and 
early November, 1891, laying the cornerstone for a new church in 
Palouse and also at Pullman, where he also assisted “in the first Church 

8°Proceedings of the Twelfth Convocation, June 22-24 and Sept. 24, 1892, p. 24. 
p. 26. 
827 bid., pp. 66-69. 


837 bid., p. 32. 
84] bid., pp. 24-25. 
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service ever held in the town of Pullman.” The Rev. Joshua Goss had 
charge of this field. On January 3, 1892, the bishop advanced the Rev. 
Rufus S. Chase to the priesthood in St. Michael’s Church, North 
Yakima, where he was in charge.* 

While landing from a boat at Fairhaven on the night of February 
3, 1892, Bishop Paddock fell some ten feet, was knocked unconscious 
and carried by Dean Applegate and some laymen to a hotel. After 
spending ten days there he returned to Tacoma, but it was not until 
March 15 that he was able to resume his duties. On that day in St. 
Luke’s Church, Tacoma, he made William J. Dickson, a deacon.*® 

On April 21, 1892, he opened the new St. John’s Church, Olympia, 
whose rector, the Rev. H. H. Buck, left soon after. 

Feeling stronger, the bishop went to the eastern part of the state 
where, beginning on the first Sunday after Easter, he visited All Saints’, 
Spokane; St. David’s, Spokane, where he saw the new little church; 
Ritzville; Sprague, where the church had been improved; Davenport ; 
Pullman, where he opened the new church on May 1; Pomeroy; Walla 
Walla and Wallula. 

Upon his return he went to Port Angeles to open the new church 
there on May 18, and to St. Luke’s, Vancouver, where he found the 
parochial school doing splendidly.** 

A big development in lumber caused Everett to spring suddenly into 
being, and after a visit by the Rev. James Cheal a mission was organized 
on Low Sunday, 1892, under the Rev. John Dow Hills of Tacoma. 
On August 31 the parish was incorporated under the name of Trinity 
Parish Episcopal Church of Everett. By September a parish house with 
chapel and living quarters was ready, and the Rev. D. G. MacKinnon, a 
deacon, placed in charge.** 

On Sunday, May 1, Church services were held on Queen Anne’s 
hill in Seattle by the rector and members of St. Mark’s Church. The 
use of the fire engine house was secured and a Sunday school started.*® 
Col. James N. Gilmer was appointed lay reader, and from this work St. 
Paul’s parish came into being. On May 15 another mission was opened 
at Edgewater with Philip Ashton as lay reader. 

Bishop Paddock formally opened the new Trinity Church, Seattle, 
on Whitsunday, 1892, and the following Tuesday opened the new St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ballard, which was under the Rev. Peter E. Hyland, 
the pioneer clergyman who had organized Trinity Church in 1865. In 


85Proceedings of the Twelfth Convocation, June 22-24 and Sept. 24, 1892, 
pp. 24-25. 

86] bid., pp. 17-18. 

87] bid., pp. 19-22. 

88Year Book of Trinity Episcopal Church, Everett, p. 192. 

89St, Mark’s Rubric, May, 1892, p. 1. 
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July Mr. Hyland began going to Edmonds for services. Charles Edward 
Roberts and Daniel G. MacKinnon were made deacons and James 
Cheal advanced to the priesthood by the bishop on Whit Tuesday. 

A new church, St. Andrew’s, was opened on June 29 in Tacoma 
with Mr. James LeB. Johnson of Trinity parish acting as lay reader. 
St. Mary’s Chapel at Woodland Park, Seattle, was erected by Mr. Guy 
C. Phinney as a private chapel of ease, with services beginning in July. 
The last Sunday in June the Rev. James Cheal began services in West 
Seattle which were to lead to the formation of St. John’s parish. Bishop 
Paddock on August 30 opened the new St. Mark’s Church, Ocosta, 
which had the distinction of being the westernmost church in the United 
States. No wonder Bishop Paddock could say in his annual address: 
“There are not more than five towns numbering 1,000 in population, 
where we have not a chapel or service held by a missionary, with more 
or less frequency.”®° 

A special session of the convocation of Washington was held in 
Trinity Church, Seattle, on September 22, 1892, to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a diocese. Efforts to raise the $30,000.00 necessary had 
been carried on for several years with only about one-third of the 
amount in sight. An offer by Trinity Church, Seattle, to transfer it- 
self and property to the diocese for cathedral purposes was rejected. 
Instead a committee was appointed to draw up a memorial to the Gen- 
eral Convention meeting that October, petitioning the House of Bishops 
to divide the jurisdiction along the range of the Cascade mountains.®* 

Bishop Paddock and the Rev. John Dow Hills attended the Gen- 
eral Convention which was held at Baltimore, Maryland. The Gen- 
eral Convention approved of the division and the Rev. Lemuel H. Wells, 
rector of Trinity Church, Tacoma, was chosen and consecrated as the 
bishop of Spokane, the name given to the eastern half of the state. Bishop 
Paddock remained as the head of the missionary district of Olympia as 
the western half was called. Rivalry between Seattle and Tacoma prob- 
ably prevented Bishop Paddock from choosing the name of Tacoma. 
Olympia was the state capital. The choice was not popular and the 
Rev. D. C. Garrett predicted in an editorial in his parish paper, St. 
Mark’s Rubric, that it would shortly be changed to “The Diocese of 
Puget Sound.’®? 

Returning from General Convention, Bishop Paddock was stricken 
with paralysis and unable to perform the duties of his office. Bishop 
Wells and Bishop Stillitoe of New Westminster, British Columbia, 
upon invitation performed the necessary episcopal functions. Bishop 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
%1Jbid., Special Session, pp. 94-108. 
%2Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convocation, June 21-22, 1893, pp. 17-18. 
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Paddock determined to ask the presiding bishop for someone to carry 
on his work for a year or an assistant. As an immediate relief the 
Rev. R. L. Applegate was made general missionary with instructions 
to relieve the bishop as much as possible.** 

Although another terrible financial depression was gripping the 
area, two new churches were opened: the new Church of the Holy 
Communion, Tacoma, on Christmas Day, 1892; and St. Paul’s Church, 
Mount Vernon, on Ascension Day, 1893. Two well-known clergymen, 
the Rev. M. D. Wilson and the Rev. John Dow Hills, left this spring. 
Eight new clergymen came into the jurisdiction in the year closing 
June, 1893. 

The Rev. A. S. Nicholsen, pioneer rector of St. Luke’s, Vancouver, 
died on May 29, 1893. Retired since 1886, he had in spite of poor health 
built up a small congregation, St. Sylvanus, at Hillhurst, near Tacoma.** 

The 1893 convocation was held in Trinity Church, Tacoma, on 
June 21-22. Four clergymen assisted the bishop with the opening cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. In the afternoon the bishop began his 
annual address but was unable to finish it. He asked Dean Watson 
to take the chair and the Rev. L. W. Applegate to finish his address. 
An unfortunate dispute over the right of the bishop to do this kept him 
waiting an hour and a half at great peril of his life until he was sus- 
tained. 

A resolution was offered by the Rev. D. L. Moffett calling for a 
division of the jurisdiction with Seattle and Tacoma as the see cities.*° 
After bitter and acrimonious debate the resolution was passed. 

Just before adjournment, when most of the clergy had left, a reso- 
lution was offered by a number of the lay delegates and adopted which 
read: 


‘“‘We recognize the work our beloved Bishop has done for 
this Jurisdiction. We hold in reverent esteem his high office. 
We feel exceedingly tender to his dignities and person and 
would not suggest a disturbance of the stipend coming to him. 
We endorse most strongly his appeal to the House of Bishops 
for episcopal assistance of an administrative and spiritual char- 
acter as they may be able in their wisdom and godly counsel to 
give. We hereby endorse the appeal of our Bishop that he be 
relieved of labor for one year and the services of neighboring 
bishops be called in, to whom shall be committed full and official 
administration of the Jurisdiction until such time as in the 

93$t, Mark’s Rubric, November, 1892, p. 6. 


%4Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convocation, op. cit. 
pp. 8-9. 
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Providence of God he may be permitted to resume his labors, 
or we shall have been erected into an independent diocese.’’** 


For some reason this resolution does not appear in the officially 
published minutes of the convocation. 

In his address Bishop Paddock had recommended and the con- 
vocation authorized the formation of “the Church Charities Asso- 
ciation” to foster and develop the charitable institutions of the district, 
comprising the Fannie Paddock Memorial Hospital, Tacoma; St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Sedro; St. Luke’s Hospital, New Whatcom; St. David’s 
Hospital, Hoquiam, a prospective institution just placed under the care 
of the Church; and the “Sheltering Arms,” an orphanage and nur- 
sery in Tacoma. 

Bishop Paddock reported Washington College closed for a year. 
Mr. D. S. Pulford, former headmaster, reported the opening of DeKoven 
Hall, a school for young boys, near Tacoma, and the regular reading of 
the services at the school.*’ 

In pursuance of the resolution adopted at the convocation, a con- 
ference was held in Trinity Church, Seattle, on July 21, 1893, at which 
clergy and laity from nine northern counties drew up a memorial to the 
House of Bishops asking for a division of the jurisdiction. They pledged 
the salary of a missionary bishop and $20,000 towards the erection of 
the diocese of Seattle by 1895.%° 

An attempt to form another parish, Grace Church, in Tacoma, by 
the Rev. George Buzzelle, was frustrated when at its July meeting the » 
standing committee refused to give its approval.*® Grace Church under 
Mr. Buzzelle functioned as a mission for some years and then dis- 
appeared. He also had charge of St. John’s, Edison, better known as 
South Tacoma. 

In the fall of 1893 a school building at Blaine, somewhat over- 
ambitious for the needs of the community, was given to the Church. A 
few days before its opening under Robert C. Applegate on February 1, 
1894, the building was destroyed by fire. After a year and a half’s 
existence in temporary buildings the project was abandoned. 

In October, 1893, Bishop Paddock, accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters, went to Mirimar, California, in an effort to regain his health, but 
it was too late, and he died there on March 4, 1894. Bishop Nichols 


6Frederick T. Webb, History of the Church in the Diocese of Olympia, c. 
1910, p. 10 (MS. in the Diocesan Archives). 

97Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convocation, op. cit., pp. 19-30. 

*8Spirit of Missions, August, 1893, p. 293. 

Report of the Standing Committee, in the Diocesan Archives. 
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of California and Bishop Leonard of Utah and Nevada said the last 
rites in Trinity Church, Santa Barbara, assisted by the parish clergy. 
Bishop Paddock’s daughters and Bishop Morris of Oregon accompanied 


ly his body back to Tacoma. After lying in state in St. Luke’s Church, 
with an honor guard from the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a memorial 
val requiem was celebrated on the morning of March 13 by Bishop Morris, 
= assisted by the bishop of New Westminster. At two o’clock that same 
ct, afternoon the mortal remains of John Adams Paddock were interred in 
a- the beautiful cemetery at Edison,’° now part of Tacoma. Washing- 
l’s ton’s first resident bishop was laid to rest in the soil of the state he had 
re served so well. His wife’s body was brought from Vancouver to rest 
beside him. 
When Bishop Paddock arrived, there were eight clergy and ten 
ir. parishes and missions in the entire state. When he died, there were 22 
on clergy serving 34 parishes and missions in the western half alone. In- 
of come from the district of Olympia was listed at $53,844.51 for the year 


ending May 31, 1893, and the Church possessed property valued at 
$228,470.1°: During his episcopate the population of Washington, which 


-. became a state in 1889, grew 375 per cent ;1°? but the Church grew even 

7 faster. The district of Olympia had 2,385 communicants in 1893, or 

d nearly 8 times as many as the entire state had when the bishop came 

of in 1880. Bishop Paddock was ever alert to meet the challenges and 

opportunities brought by the rapid expansion of population, regardless 

Vy of the severe drain upon his diminishing health. 

1e Wrote one who knew him well: 

or 

ns “To say that he was a good man, is language utterly inade- 

- quate. Unassuming and retiring in his nature, no one could 
know him well until admitted into the sanctuary of his home 
life, or brought into contact with him in the day of adversity 

in or in the hour of trial. Then the beautiful characteristics of 

A his godly life, and the tenderness of his affectionate heart were 

1 revealed. The more men knew him the more they loved him. 

“eg His was a pastor’s heart; and those among whom he exer- 

cised his ministry in parochial relations had daily evidence of 
his devout love for them. In greater measure his missionary 

1- jurisdiction in its every parish and mission can tell of the af- 

it fectionate interest and helping hand of their father in God . . . 

ls “Bishop Paddock was pre-eminently a wise builder for the 


days to come. By his individual efforts he raised in the east 
c. for the general development of his jurisdiction $193,483.99 . . . 


100/Vashington Churchman, Feb. and March, 1894, p. 1. 
101Proceedings of the Thirteenth Convocation, op. cit. 
meee A Guide to the Evergreen State (W. P. A., Portland, Oregon, 
» 4. 
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“Twelve years of incessant work, broken only by a single 
vacation of six months to attend the Lambeth conference in 
England, bore heavily upon his advancing years. His friends 
saw that relief must come, and they hoped that the securing of 
it would give him a peaceful and restful old age. But it was 
too late... 

“A devout people mourn his loss, but though stricken 
with grief, they thank God for the noble example of His 
servant, and pray that they, too, in God’s good time, may be par- 
takers with him of eternal life.’’?°* 


103/Vashington Churchman, Feb. and March, 1894, p. 2, quoting the Rev. 
L. W. Applegate in a biography and tribute first printed in the Tacoma Ledger, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1894. 
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CLERICAL INCOMES IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


By Francis Godwin James* 


Alas: Sir, I am no vicar, 

Bound to a humble curacy 

With all my care can scarce contrive 
To keep my family alive, 

While the fat rector can afford 

To drink with any lord.* 


N eighteenth century England, the economic position of the 
Md lesser clergy was not enviable. On this point all writers are 
S in accord. Victorian historians, such as Abbey and Overton, 
strongly criticized the Hanoverian Church for its neglect of the humble 
parson and lowly curate, and even Professor Sykes, who has done much 
to rehabilitate the historical reputation of the eighteenth century Church, 
depicts the lot of the “clerical subalterns” in dismal terms.” In like 
manner eighteenth century authors such as Swift, Sterne, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, and Crabbe, portray the incomes of many clergy as inadequate if 
not beggarly. In the face of the nearly unanimous opinion of three cen- 
turies, it would seem impertinent to challenge so well established a thesis. 
Yet, without minimizing the financial difficulties experienced by the lower 
clergy in the eighteenth century, it is legitimate to pose several important 
questions concerning their relative economic status. One, how did the 
income of the lower clergy of Georgian England compare with that of 
the clergy in other countries? Two, how did it compare with that of 
other comparable social groups in England? And three, was the rela- 
tive position of the lesser clergy improving or declining during the 
period ? 

By the lower clergy is meant two large groups which together com- 
posed a majority of the ordained men in the Church: the stipendiary 
curates, who were employed by non-residents or as assistants, and the 


*The author is associate professor of history in Newcomb College, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana.—Editor’s note. 

1An eighteenth century verse quoted by A. E. Richardson, Georgian England, 
London (B. T. Botsford, 1931), p. 59. 

2Charles J. Abbey and John H. Overton, The English Church in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, London (Longmans Green, 1878), Vol. II, 16; Norman Sykes, 
Church and State in England in the XVIII Century, Cambridge (University Press, 
1934), chapter V. 
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beneficed clergy whose livings yielded only a small income. This latter 
category can best be determined by accepting the definition employed 
by the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty as those incumbents whose 
benefices had a clear yearly value of less than £50.* In 1721, there 
were over 5,500 such benefices in England and Wales out of a total 
of about 10,000.4 But since the proportion of pluralists among the 
beneficed clergy was perhaps as high as 40%,° many of these 5,500 
livings undoubtedly were held by pluralists whose combined income was 
more than £50. The total number of stipendiary curates in 1834 was 
over 5,000, and probably nearly as large throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury.° But here again one must allow for the fact that some curates 
were also incumbents of small livings who served a near-by parish 
in order to supplement their incomes. It seems safe to estimate that 
there were still at least 8,000 clergymen, out of a total of not more 
than 15,000, whose only support was a curate’s stipend or one small 
living worth less than £50. In other words, well over half of the 
eighteenth century clergy belonged in one of these two groups. 

The average salary of the stipendiary curates was well below £50, 
at least during the first half of the eighteenth century. Late in Anne’s 
reign a law was passed requiring that non-residents pay their curates 
a minimum of £20. If they failed to do so, the bishop was empowered 
to set a salary for the curate of between £20 and £50, depending upon 
the size and wealth of the parish.’ The average stipend in the early 
eighteenth century appears to have been about £30, running some- 
what higher in town churches and in some rural sections much lower.* 
The lowest paid curates were those who served chapels in the Lake 
District and other mountain areas. In some chapelries only readers 
were employed, whose salary might be as little as £3 or £4, but who 

8Queen Anne’s Bounty was established at her request by two laws (2 and 3 
Anne c. 9 and 5 Anne c. 24). By their provisions, the ecclesiastical taxes of first 
fruits and tenths, formerly paid to the crown, were turned into a special fund. 
As this money became available, it was used to make grants of £200 each for the 
endowment of selected poor livings, worth less than £50 a year. The acts also 
exempted such poor livings from the two taxes in question. 

4N. Sykes, Church and State, p. 212. These figures come from John Ecton’s 
A State of the Corporation of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 2nd edition. 

5In 1743, 335 out of 711 clergy in the diocese of York were pluralities. S. L. 
Ollard and P. C. Walker, editors, Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 1743, 
Wakefield (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1928), Vol. I, xii. 

®Report of the Commissioners to Inquire into Ecclesiastical Revenues in Eng- 
land and Wales. Report from Commissioners, Vol. XXII, 1835 (H. M. Stationary 
Office, London), p. xi. 

712 Anne, st. 2, c. 12. 

8George Gresley Perry, The History of the Church of England from the 
Death of Queen Anne to the Present Time, London (Saunders Otley & Co., 


1864), Vol. III, 230; Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, II, 16; N. Sykes, Church and State, p. 206. 
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tter supplemented this income in other ways.® In less remote sections, curates 
yed caring for non-parochial chapels were sometimes well paid, but there 
ose were no set standards for this type of position. For example, in the 
ere early eighteenth century a curate in one Lancashire chapel received only 
otal £13, although the tithes from the section of the parish he served were 
the worth at least a £100. On the other hand, the curates of three chapels 
500 in another Lancashire parish received £52, £58/9, and £58/10, re- 
spectively.’° 
nem As for the beneficed clergy, it must be remembered that £50 was 
nm the maximum income permitted in livings eligible for Queen Anne’s 

Bounty. The average of these poorer livings was obviously considerably 


ites ‘ 
cole below that figure. Yet it must be noted that, in addition to their cash 


income, most incumbents received a house, some land, and occasionally 


hat 

ine other advantages. Likewise, some of the curates were given living quar- 
all ters and other types of assistance in addition to ‘their salaries. But 
the even where there were such benefits over and above money payments, 


it is clear that the clergy in these two categories had a very limited in- 
50 come. Furthermore, the struggle for advancement was bitter and often 
sordid. A seventeenth century writer had this advice to offer the be- 


e’s 
ginning cleric: 
ed “Let him enquire where mattens are read with spectacles, 
onan or where the good old man is lifted up into the pulpit, or the 
rly like, and make a way for succession accordingly.”* 
1e- 
The chances for preferment depended upon winning the notice of a 
ke patron with a living at his disposal, and obviously men with good family 
rs connections or other personal influence were in the best position to gain 
ho such attention.1? It is true that a number of curates and poorer incum- 
13 bents did in time obtain more lucrative posts, but the fortunate few 
a were certainly in the minority.’* In short, it is obvious that, at any given 
nd. 
the ®N. Sykes, op. cit., pp. 206-207. ; 
Iso 10Francis Gastrell (F. R. Raines, ed.), Notitia Cestriensis or the History of 
the Diocese of Chester, Manchester (Chetham Society, 1850), Vol. lI, 219- 

n’s 220; 267-272. 

11Thomas Powell, Tom of All Trades or the Plaine Pathway to Preferment, 
a 1631, p. 14 (reprinted by the New Shakespeare Society, sixth series, No. 2, p. 150, 
43, London, Trubner & Co., 1876). 

12In 1835, patronage in England and Wales was distributed as follows: private 
1g- individuals, 48%; bishops, ecclesiastical corporations and churchmen, 36%; the 
ry crown, 9%; non-ecclesiastical corporations (colleges, hospitals and municipalities), 

7%. (Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1835, Appendix, p. 46.] 

In the early seveneeth century, figures for 860 benefices in southern and 
the eastern England show the following distribution of patronage: laymen, 6314%; 
‘., the crown, 18%; clergy and clerical foundations, 13%%; and colleges, 5%. 
n~ [Roland G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the English Church, New York and Lon- 


don (D. Appleton & Co., 1910), Vol. I, 112.] 
13N. Sykes, Church and State, p. 213. 
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date in the earlier eighteenth century, a majority of the Anglican clergy 
were receiving a cash income of less than £50, and it is equally ap- 
parent that most of these men could look forward to remaining in this 
low income group the rest of their lives. 

The above summary should make it entirely clear why it is so uni- 
versally stated that the economic position of the Hanoverian clergy 
was unsatisfactory, if not deplorable. The much publicized prosperity 
of the wealthy few at the top of the profession has served further to 
emphasize the plight of the less fortunate majority. How did conditions 
in England compare with those elsewhere? 

In pre-revolutionary France the situation was undoubtedly worse. 
Among priests who were actual incumbents, there was a large number 
whose income was below £50. Sée quotes figures for 144 livings, out of 
which 44 were worth about £40 or less, and 56 of which were between 
£40 and £70. But most of the parishes in France were served by 
vicars or curates who received a stipend known as the “congruous por- 
tion.” During the first part of the eighteenth century, even the vicars 
received only £12/10, usually plus living quarters. In 1768, the con- 
gruous portion for all vicars in France was increased by law to £21 
and set for curates at £8/6. In 1786, these stipends were further 
raised to £31 and £12/10, respectively.1* To be sure, the French 
curés usually had no immediate family to support on their meagre 
salaries, but they did pay heavy taxes.** In England, after 1706, only in- 
cumbents whose income was over £50 were subject to ecclesiastical 
taxation.** Furthermore, there is no question that the poor curé’s op- 
portunities for advancement were even less promising than those of 
his Anglican brethren.** It is thus obvious that all but a few of the 
English clergy were better off economically than a majority of the 
French clergy. 

The income of the Anglican clergy in the American colonies is more 
difficult to determine. All Virginia clergymen were paid a set salary 
in tobacco which, according to Wertenbaker, was worth £80 in 1662, 
but only half that much a few years later. In 1724, the Virginia clergy 


14Henri Sée, Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century, New York (Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), pp. 73-74. The French livre is here 
reckoned as equal to 10 d. The livre tournois was worth 93/4 d. according to the 
New Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, London, 1756 (ed. Richard Rolt). 

15W. Henley Jervis, The Gallican Church and the Revolution, London (Kegan, 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1882), p. 11. 

165 Anne c. 24. 

17Anné Augustin Sicard, L’ Ancien Clergé de France, Paris (Libraire Victor 
Lecoffre, 1912), Vol. I, 316-321; 346-349. 
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rgy claimed that a fixed income of £40 to £50 would be preferable to 
ap- their uncertain tobacco payments, which were often made in poor leaf 
this and always subject to fluctuations in value.** In 1696, the stipend had 

been put at 16,000 lbs. of tobacco, and since in 1700 the value of to- 
ini- bacco was about 6 shillings a hundredweight this meant an income of 
rgy £48.1° In the 1760's, at the time of the celebrated Parson’s Cause, pay- 
rity ments in tobacco were commuted at a rate which provided a stipend of 
to £144 in Virginia currency, or approximately £100 sterling.2® In 
ons Maryland and Carolina, the size of the salary depended upon the num- 
ber of rate payers, and it is almost impossible to estimate its value,** 
se. but probably the clergy here received about the same pay as in Virginia. 
ber Where the Anglican Church was not established, the Society for the 
of Propagation of the Gospel paid stipends to the clergy which averaged 
een about £50. As in England and France, a parsonage and a plot of land 
by were normally provided for the American clergy, but here, as in Europe, 
or- the condition, size, and the value of this property varied so much that 
ars one cannot estimate its average worth. In general, it seems safe to say 
on- that the Anglican clergy in America were somewhat better off than either 
21 the French curé or the lowest group in England, but their salaries were 
her more precarious and their chances of advancement strictly limited, for 
ich there were no richer livings to which they might aspire. 
zre : It is not remarkable to discover that the clergy in the France of the 
in- ancien regime were worse off than those in England, or that the none 
cal too popular Anglican clergy of the colonies were perhaps as badly 
»p- situated as most of those in the mother country. But it is surprising to 
of ) find that in Scotland and Protestant Germany, regions where the Church 
the was supposedly reformed and the ministry enjoyed prestige, similar con- 
the ditions prevailed. The average annual income of Scottish ministers in 
1749 was estimated at only £52 (usually plus manse and land) ,?* which 
re indicates that a large number must have received less than £50, and 
ry points to a situation comparable to that found south of the border. Since 
52, 18Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The First Americans, New York (The Mac- 
gy millan Co., 1929), pp. 120-123. 
19Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, New York (G. P. 
nth Putnam’s Sons, 1910), Vol. I, 155-159. nme 
ere 20Curtis P. Nettels, The Roots of American Civilization, New York (F. S. 
the Crofts & Co., 1938), pp. 597-598. 
21William Warren Sweet, Religion in Colonial America, New York (Charles 
an, Scribners’ Sons, 1942), pp. 34-35; 40-41. . ; 
22William Wilson Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church, 
New York and Milwaukee (Morehouse, 1935), pp. 51-52. : 
tor 28George Grub, An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, Edinburgh (Edmon- 
ston and Douglas, 1861), Vol. IV, 76-77. 
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Scotland was a poorer country than England, however, the relative posi- 
tion of the clergy there was possibly better than in England. The 
Scottish clergy were less dependent upon patronage and more upon 
popular approval, for, although livings were still legally controlled by 
patrons, it was often their custom to accept the advice of the local kirk 
in making appointments.** 

The lot of the Lutheran pastors in Germany appears to have been 
perhaps as bad as that of the French curé. Largely drawn from humble 
origins, the German clergy could often expect a salary at only 50 Thalers 
(or about £7/10), and it was common for them and their families 
to work hard to supplement this pittance by farming the glebeland.*° 
As in both England and France, preferment depended upon the notice 
and generosity of a patron, and some patrons seem to have accepted 
bribes.”® 

The only group of clergy I have found whose economic position 
does seem to have been definitely superior to that of the English clergy 
of the Established Church, is the Puritan ministry of New England. 
Even here, in the New Jerusalem, ministers were distracted by the pres- 
sure of financial necessity. An entry in Cotton Mather’s diary illus- 
trates his concern with such problems: 


“On this which was one of the Dayes of Prayer kept by mee 
in my study, I particularly addressed the God in Heaven, that 
I might have a comfortable Habitation provided for mee, and 
that the Lord, my glorious Master, would afford me, all Con- 
veniences, without the Distresses and the Temptations, which 
Poverty does expose unto.”*? 


Mather’s salary at that time (1688) was apparently £70. At the 
height of his career, he was able to earn £208 a year.*® In 1737, 
Mr. Hooper of Boston got £312, and his assistant, £104.2° These 
were of course the salaries paid by the leading churches, but elsewhere 
stipends were fairly generous. 


24John Cunningham, The Church History of Scotland, 2id edition, Edinburgh 
(James Thim, 1882), Vol. II, 235-237; 278-279. 

2W. H. Bruford, Germany in the Eighteenth Century, Cambridge (University 
Press, 1935), p. 253, and for the value of the Thaler, p. 330; Georges Pariset. 
L’Etat et Les Eglises en Prusse sous Frederick-Guillaume ler, Paris (Armand 
Collin & Cie., 1896), p. 351; Paul Drews, Der evangelische ‘Geistliche in der 
deutschen Vergangenheit, Jena (Engen Diederichs, 1905), p. 137. 

bid., pp. 137-138. 

27Cotton Mather, The Diary of Cotton Mather, Boston (Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1911), Vol. I, 124. 

28] bid., Vol. I, 47, and Vol. II (1912), 811. 

29Albert Mathews, ed., “Diary of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 1737,” Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. XIX, Transactions, 1916- 
1917, Boston (published by the society, 1918), p. 336. 
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In 1648, salaries in six Massachusetts churches ranged from £30 to 
£90, and in the later seventeenth century Plymouth provided its minister 
with from £60 to £80 a year.*° In 1716, Peter Clark, a Harvard 
graduate, was called as pastor of the church in Salem Village, now 
Danvers, Massachusetts. ‘Clark rejected the offer of £78 salary with 
house and land, and after protracted bickering the salary was increased 
to £90.”°°@ The church in East Haven, Connecticut, paid £50 in 1706, 
and that of Dover, New Hampshire, offered a minister £90 in 1717.%* 
As late as 1804, the East Church in Salem was paying a salary of only 
a little more than £100 ($553).*? 

These figures seem to show that the New England clergy were 
undoubtedly better off financially than the majority of the clergy in any 
of the other regions which we have considered, but probably many 
ministers in smaller communities had lower salaries than any we have 
listed above. The contrast with England cannot have been too great. 
In England itself, Nonconformist ministers appear seldom to have had 
an income as large as £100 in the earlier eighteen century.** In 
1814, a reliable estimate puts their average salary at £100, but by that 
late date the income of the Anglican clergy had greatly increased, as 
we shall see below.** 

In conclusion, it seems safe to say that the economic status of the 
lesser English clergy was superior to that of the lower clergy in either 
France or Protestant Germany, and roughly equal to that of the Scottish 
ministry. Colonial clergy of the Anglican Communion, however, were 
probably somewhat better paid, while the Puritan ministers of New Eng- 
land almost certainly enjoyed a higher economic position. 

The next question to consider is that of the relative economic 
status of the Anglican clergy as compared to other social groups in 
eighteenth century England. 

380Ezra Hoyt Byington, The Puritans in England and New England, Boston 
(Roberts Bros., 1896), p. 132; Plymouth Church Record, 1620, 1859, Boston 
(Colonial Society of Mass., 1920), Vol. I, xxvii, li. 

80-aCharles Mampoteng, “The Rev. William Clark,” HistortcaAL MAGAZINE. 
Vol. XVI (1947), pp. 199-200. ; 

31Henry Kelso Eversull, The Evolution of An Old New England Church, East 
Haven, East Haven, Conn. (Tuttle, Morehouse, and Taylor, New Haven, 1924), 
p. 41; Henry W. Cunningham, ed. “Diary of the Rev. Samuel Checkley, 1735”, 
Publications of the Colontal Society of Massachusetts, Vol. XIX, Transactions 
1908-1909, Boston (published by the society, 1911), p. 277. 

82The Diary of William Bentley, D. D., Pastor of East Church, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Salem (Essex Institute, 1911), Vol. III, 108. 

83John Stoughton, Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges, 
3702-1800, London (Hodden and Stoughton, 1878), Vol. I, 206-207. 

34Patrick Colquhoun, Treatise on the Wealth, Power and Resources of the 


British Empire in Every Quarter of the World, London (printed for Joseph Maw- 
man, 1814), pp. 124-125. 
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Fortunately, a good deal of work has been done estimating and 
tabulating the wages of the English working classes during this period. 
Shopmen in London earned from £20 to £40 a year, plus board, while 
skilled craftsmen got from 10 to possibly 20 shillings a week without 
board, or between £25 and £50 a year, provided they were fully em- 
ployed. Elsewhere in England, craftsmen wages were lower, 15 shillings 
a week being a top figure, with the average probably near the London 
minimum. 

Agricultural workers received much less, the highest wage being 
about 8 shillings a week in a few sections, and the normal rate about 
5 or 6 shillings (£10-£15 per annum), or, in the North, even less.** 
Some of these farm workers also received board, in addition to their cash 
pay, but their work was seasonal. 

In comparing these incomes with those of the clergy, two factors 
must be considered. Most incumbents, and some curates, were supplied 
with living quarters and some land. Furthermore, almost all beneficed 
clergy enjoyed security in their jobs, and, despite the most precarious 
position of the curates, only a few of them suffered the uncertainty 
of employment which increasingly faced the ordinary worker. It is clear 
that only a very small minority of the beneficed clergy could be classed 
as no better off than the average craftsman, while the great majority 
of the curates (those earning £20 or more and enjoying fairly constant 
employment) were likewise in an economic position superior to that of 
the ordinary skilled worker, at least outside of London. 

When we come to comparing the lesser clergy with middle class 
groups, the task is more difficult, except in the case of persons earning 
a set salary. 

Naval officers began with £15 to £28 per annum as servants or 
midshipmen ; as lieutenants, they made from £73 to £91; and as cap- 
tains, £107 to £365.°° In the army, the range was from about £55 
for an ensign to £365, or more for a colonel, plus allowances for 
servant.. An army chaplain, incidently, received a little over £100,37 


85G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate, The British People, 1746-1946, New 
York (Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 60-67. 

86Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, “The Navy,” chapter III, A. S. Turbe- 
ville, ed., Johnson’s England, Oxford (Clarendon Press, 1933), Vol. I, 56, 58, 61. 

37J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army, London (Macmillan & 
Co., 1910), Vol. II, Appendix B, pp. 611-614, 4 Regular Collection or Series of 
Lists Containing all the Offices and Whole Establishment in Great Britain and 
Ireland, pp. 116-121, appended to Bolton’s The Present State of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London (printed for J. Brotherton, G. Strahan, R. Ware, J. Clarke, C. 
Hitch, and J. Hodges, 1745). 
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naval surgeons, £60; and army doctors between £100 and £150 
(including an allowance for their house). 

Clerks in the various branches of the government service had 
salaries in 1745 which went from £30 up to £100, with about £50 to 
£80 being the commonest range.** At the opening of the century, 
when Charles Devanant became inspector general, he had a staff of six 
clerks whose combined salaries amounted to £200; and, in 1704, he 
requested that the office be expanded to include ten assistants: one at 
£30, two at £40, three at £50, and one each at £60, £80, and £100.*° 

School teachers in the London charity schools received about £30 
during the first half of the century, but did well to get £20 in the 
provinces.*® In fact, as late as 1818, a parliamentary commission con- 
sidered £24 a year as a top salary for elementary school teachers.** 
Endowed grammar schools generally paid better, but ushers and assistants 
in such schools often received less than £20, while many headmasters 
of smaller schools were still earning less than £50 in the early nine- 
teenth century.*? In many communities it was actually often the curate 
or parson who was the schoolmaster, and who thus supplemented his 
regular income.** In London, in 1750, many ushers apparently left 
teaching to take positions as clerks in merchants’ offices, where they 
could earn as much as a pound a week.** 

For other middle class income groups, we have only estimates, 
which must be used with caution. Such persons as shopkeepers, farmers, 
lawyers, and doctors, were normally self-employed, and there is no ac- 
curate way to measure their incomes. Gregory King’s figures for the 
end of the seventeenth century are, however, usually considered reliable, 
while those of Patrick Colughoun, made in 1814, are even more depend- 
able, since he made use of the new income tax statistics. The following 
table makes possible a comparison of the two, and will assist us in 
evaluating the relative position of the clergy: 

88Jbid., pp. 76-102. 

89G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1697-1782, London 
(Royal Historical Society, 1938), pp. 13 n. 1, 15. 

40Mary Gwladys Jones, The Charity School Movement, A Study in Eighteenth 
Century Puritianism in Action, Cambridge (University Press, 1938), p. 190. 

41Frank Smith, A History of English Elementary Education, 1760-1902, Lon- 
don (Universtiy Press, 1931), p. 117. 

42Rosamond Bayne Powell, The English Child in the Eighteenth Century, 
London (John Murray, 1939), pp. 88-89; in Nicholas Carlisle’s, A Concise De- 
scription of the Endowed Grammar Schools in England and Wales, London 

(printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1818), 2 vols., there are numerous examples 
of such low salaries. 


487 bid., Vol. I, pp. 24, 127, 137, 140, 173, 182, 195, 196, 265, 497, 578, 615. 
44G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, The British People, p. 61. 
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TABLE [45 


The number of families in each class 
and the average income of each family 
as estimated by Gregory King: 


2,000 eminent merchants £400 
8,000 lesser merchants £198 


50,000 shopkeepers and trades- 
men £ 45 


40,000 freeholders of the bet- 
ter sort £91 


120,000 freeholders of the lesser 
sort £55 


150,000 farmers £ 42:10 


5,000 persons in lesser offices £120 
10,000 persons in the law £154 


10,000 clergy 
divided into 
2,000 eminent 
clergy £ 72 
8,000 lesser clergy £ 50 


£ 54:08 


60,000 artisans and _handi- 
craftsmen 

364,000 laboring people and out- 
servants £15 


The number of families in each class 
and the average income of each family 
as estimated by Patrick Colquhoun: 


3,500 eminent merchants £2,600 


22,000 lesser merchants and 
brokers £ 805 


8,700 merchants (persons em- 
ploying professional skill 
and capital, as engi- 
neers, surveyors, etc.) £ 300 


140,000 shopkeepers and trades- 
men retailing goods £ 209 
95,000 clerks and shopmen to 
merchants, shopkeepers £ 70 


70,000 freeholders of the bet- 


ter sort £ 275 
210,000 freeholders of the lesser 

sort ~ 100 
150,000 farmers £ 120 


18,000 persons in lesser civil 
offices £ 300 


19,000 law, judges, barristers, 
attorney’s clerks 


19,000 clergy £ 241 
divided into 
1,500 eminent 
clergy £ 720 
17,500 lesser 


clergy £ 200 
1,021,000 artisans £ 48 
742,150 laborers (including fe- 
males’ earnings) £ 45. 


We have already seen that the incomes of the lower clergy would 


normally be higher than those of artisans and teachers, and as high as 
some military officers of low rank, as well as many types of clerks. 
King’s and Colquhoun’s figures further indicate that many farmers, free- 
holders, and tradesmen, should also be placed in the same income group 
with the lesser clergy. 
The final question which we have yet to answer is whether or not 
45King’s estimates can be found in G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, Oxford 


(Clarendon Press, 1940), p. 25. The full title of Colquhoun’s book is given in 
note 34. For his income scale, see pp. 124-125. 
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the economic status of the clergy rose or declined during the eighteenth 
century. It can be seen that King and Colquhoun divided the middle 
classes into substantially the same categories, although not always into 
identical groups.*® Insofar as we can accept these estimates, they show 
that the incomes of the following groups increased by approximately 
the proportions indicated : 


TABLE II 
Middle and Lower Middle Classes 


Eminent merchants 500% 


Lesser merchants 50-300% 
Shopkeepers 60-350% 
Freeholders 80-200% 
Farmers 180% 
Lawyers 250% 
Clergy 350% 


Working Classes 
Artisans 25% 
Other workers 300% 


In the case of all of the above classes, there is no reason to believe 
that both King and Colquhoun were not employing very similar defi- 
nitions, except in the case of the artisans and workers. A glance at 
Table I will show that Colquhoun estimated the number of artisans at 
over a million, which suggests that he must have included in this cate- 
gory many workers whom King may well have ranked as laborers. 
If this be true, it partially explains why the artisans registered so in- 
significant an increase in income as compared with all other groups. If 
the wages of artisans seem surprisingly low in Colquhoun’s figures, the 
income of the other workers is undoubtedly high, for Colquhoun was 
writing at the end of the Napoleonic Wars when wages were at their 
peak. Estimates compiled by Cole and Postgate indicate that wages of 

46Two middle class groups, which Colquhoun lists, are not found in King: 


physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries (18,000 with an average income of £300) 
and Nonconformist clergy (5,000 with an average income of £100). 
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both skilled and unskilled workers increased only about 50-100% during 
the century before 1832, and that prices likewise registered only a mod- 
erate increase during the period, except for a sharp temporary rise in 
the war years.*7 Thus it becomes apparent that the English middle class 
enjoyed a very substantial elevation in their standard of living during 
the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, both in terms of real 
income and in terms of their economic position as compared with that of 
the laboring classes. Among these middle class groups only the pros- 
perous merchants appear to have risen faster than the clergy. 

There is other evidence to prove the remarkable increase in clerical 
incomes. We have seen that, in 1721, over half of the benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales were worth less than £50. In 1834, when the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission made its survey, only 3% of the English and Welsh 
livings were worth less than £50, and over two-thirds of them pro- 
vided an income of over £150. Table III shows the distribution 
in value in 1834.48 


Taste III 
Benefices Worth From 
£0-50 297 
£50-100 1,629 
£100-150 1,602 
£150-200 1,354 
£200-300 1,979 
£ 300-400 1,326 
£400-500 830 
£500-750 954 
£750-1,000 323 
£1,000-1,500 134 
£1,500-2,000 32 
over £2,000 18 


These figures are based on returns from 10,540 benefices out of a 


47G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, The British People, pp. 60-67, 120-121, 173- 
176; see also Elizabeth W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 220-223. 

*8Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1835, Appendix, pp. 40-44. 
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total of 10,718. The average annual net income of all benefices was 
£285. 

Ecton’s survey in 1721 only included those benefices under £50, 
but for two counties, Cheshire and Lancashire, we have returns for all 
types of parishes dating from the 1720’s, which can be compared, bene- 
fice by benefice, with those for 1834. The following table illustrates 
the increase in value of the 310 livings involved.*® 


TABLE IV 
Benefices worth In 1720's In 1834 
£0-50 227 (over % worth less 5 (none under £40) 
than £20) 
£50-100 24 60 
£100-150 27 100 
£150-200 11 35 
£200-500 19 59 
over £500 2 51 


The figures in the last two tables not only make clear how sub- 
stantially clerical incomes increased during the century or more pre- 
ceding 1834, but they also suggest that the greatest increase was in the 
value of small livings. This is probably true. The economic expan- 
sion which took place during the period caused a general rise in rents 
and tithes which benefited all ecclesiastical endowments, but there was a 
special reason for the improved position of poor benefices, namely the 
admirable work accomplished by Queen Anne’s Bounty. Sykes speaks 
rather disparagingly of this program, admitting that it had provided 
over 7,000 allotments of £200 each by the early nineteenth century, but 
stating that these gifts were very unevenly distributed.®° This is partly 
correct, for, in true eighteenth century fashion, the majority of the 
augmentations were made by lot, and some parishes received five or six 
grants, others only one, and many none at all. But the benefits of the 
program were much more widespread than Sykes implies. It is also 
important to note that a large number of the augmentations were not 

49These figures are from Bishop Gastrell’s, Notitia Cestriensis, both volumes, 
= full title see note 10), and from The Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 


om Sykes, Church and State in England in the XVIII Century, pp. 409, 
416-417. 
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made by lot. By the provisions of the Bounty, any parish (under £50 
in value) which received a private gift of £200 or more was automati- 
cally eligible for a grant. By 1804, 5,236 augmentations had been made 
by lot, and 2,131 more had been made to match private donations. The 
number of parishes receiving augmentations was 3,055.°* In all, this 
represents (counting private gifts as being equal to at least £200) an 
increase in parochial endowments of £1,899,600, which at five per cent 
per annum would mean an increased yearly income of nearly £100,000, 
divided among about 3,000 incumbents, or an average of some £30 
each. 

These statistics point to the unmistakable fact that the really poor 
parson was becoming exceedingly rare. In interpreting the figures we 
must not forget that a large number of these poorer livings were held 
by pluralists. Careful checking of the Commissioners’ Report shows 
that, out of the 297 benefices worth under £50 in 1834, 156 were held 
by parsons who had some other regular ecclesiastical preferment, pro- 
viding a sufficient additional remuneration to bring their total income 
up to £50. In other words, only a little over 1% of all the incumbents 
in England and Wales actually received less than £50 in 1834. The 
stipendiary curates likewise had enjoyed an important increase in in- 
come. From an average of not more than £30 in the early eighteenth 
century, they had risen to an average of £81 by 1834, or, in other words, 
their salaries were nearly three times as large at the later date.** 

The starving curate and the threadbare parson of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature must not be taken too literally. It is clear enough that 
very few clergy really suffered extreme poverty or lacked food or shelter. 
Perhaps their plight, as Trevelyan has suggested,®* has received so much 
attention just because of the slow but steady rise in their economic and 
social position. It is probable that both the popular and professional 
concept of clerical status was undergoing a radical transformation. As 
an increasing number of clergymen enjoyed a comfortable middle class 
income, people must have come to expect that parsons and even curates 
should live, not like humble farmers, but in the manner of a profes- 
sional gentleman. When limited resources prevented a clergyman from 
maintaining such a standard of living, he was both pitied and scorned, 
and his relative poverty considered a disgrace to the Church. The 
economic requirements of a priest or monk serving a mediaeval village 

51These figures are compiled by adding the augmentations listed in A List oj 
the Livings Augmented by the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, published by 
the corporation in 1804. 

52Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 1835, pp. x-xi. 


53G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, Blenheim, London and New 
York (Longmans Green and Co., 1930), pp. 44-45. 
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of peasants were very different from those of a clergyman ministering 
to a community dominated by an educated and prosperous middle class. 
The marriage of the clergy had caused another important change. The 
eighteenth century parson, more often than not, had to provide for a 
large family, and to do so in a fashion worthy of his station. The Prot- 
estant Reformation, the Commercial Revolution, and finally the Indus- 
trial Revolution, all helped to alter the economic position of the English 
clergy. At the close of the Middle Ages it was considered but natural 
that some churchmen should be as poor as peasants and others as 
wealthy as a prince. By the opening of the Victorian Age, the clergy- 
man was a member of a distinctly middle and upper middle class pro- 
fession. 
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THE RELIGION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Arthur B. Kinsolving* 


S “George Washington, son of Augustine and Mary, his 
wife, was born the 11th of February, 1731-2, about ten in the 
morning, and was baptised the 3rd of April following, Mr. 
Beverly Whiting and Captain Christopher Brooks, godfathers, 
and Mrs. Mildred Gregory, godmother.” 


February the 11th was the reckoning by the old Julian calendar.* 

' Washington was sprung of a long line of sensible and influential 
ancestors, Christians and gentlemen. A number of them were clergy- 
men of the Church of England. He was a man of honor in the liberal 
school of the Virginia society of that day, and from his youth a reverent 
and devoted churchman.? The debunking school of recent historical 
romanticists, Rupert Hughes and others, have sought to disprove Wash- 
ington’s definite Christian character. And a prominent Disciple minister 
in Detroit recently ventured upon this opinion: 


“Was Washington a religious man? . . . He was an 
Episcopalian, and a vestryman of the Pohick Church. During 
his public career he attended church with a good deal of regu- 
larity, though he was seldom present at a communion service 

. . If by the term Christian is meant conformity to the ac- 
cepted doctrinal standards of his day, habitual reading of the 


*The Rev. Dr. Kinsolving is rector-emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
of which he was rector from 1906 until his retirement in 1942. He has been 
a deputy to ten triennial sessions (30 years) of the General Convention. He is 
the author of Texas George (Milwaukee and London, 1932) ; A Portrait Sketch of 
the Rt. Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving (Baltimore, 1947) ; and he has been a valued 
contributor to the pages of HistorIcAL MAGAZine.—Editor’s n«te. 

1Great Britain abandoned the old Julian caiendar for the Gregorian calendar 
by “Chesterfield’s Act” (24 George II, c. 23), passed in March, 1751, whereby 
it was decreed that the following January 1 should be the first day of 1752 (in- 
stead of March 25th as theretofore), and that September 2, 1752, should be im- 
mediately followed by September 14. Thus, September 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, and 13—or eleven days in all on the calendar—-were dropped. This ex- 
plains why George Washington’s birthday, February 11, 1731 (Old Style), be- 
comes February 22, 1732 (New Style). 

*The term, “churchman,” is herein used in its historic sense, namely, of a 
member of the Church of England, or of the Anglican Church in the colonies, 
or of a member of the American Episcopal Cliurch. 
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Bible, daily devotions, regular attendance on public worship, 
then Washington could scarcely be called by that name. If, 
however, by Christian is meant one who believes in a directing 
Providence, the ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven’ of Jesus, and 
the two-laws or commandments that Christ affirmed to be fun- 
damental, love of God, and love to one’s fellow-man: who con- 
fesses an obligation of high ideals of honor, justice, truthfulness, 
and gives himself in a sacrificial leadership of a mighty cause; 
if a reverence for things religious, magnanimity of mind and 
generosity of heart—if these constitute a Christian, Washing- 
ton richly deserved the title.” 


I think the false contrast intimated in this passage will be answered 
by a review of the facts of his life. 

First, as to the man. Washington was of the finest, sturdiest, 
English stock. He grew up on the edge of virgin forests, was largely 
self-educated, and from early manhood made his mark in civic and 
military life. 

Most great men have great mothers to account for them, and he 
was no exception. Mary Ball was, like Abigail Adams, a woman of 
strength, dignity and high purpose. Augustine Washington, his father, 
died when his son was ten years old, and Lawrence, an elder brother, 
educated at Oxford, became his mentor and guide. Lawrence inherited 
Mt. Vernon, and George often came over from Wakefield to stay with 
him. Lawrence would tell him the story of his life in arms, and from 
the old soldiers who gathered there, George learned fencing, and picked 
up some knowledge of handling troops. He lived a rugged, adventurous, 
out-of-door life, avoiding softness of living. He knew the social amenities 
of the best society from boyhood, but with most of his class became inured 
to hardship, as a young surveyor learned to cut his way through forests, 
sleep in rude cabins or in the open, and was cool and masterful in the 
face of danger. There was in him a combination of daring and prudence, | 
of aggressiveness conjoined with a marvelous patience, that stood him 
in good stead throughout life. No commander in a long war was ever 
more tried than he by the weakness of colonial resources, by the 
jealousy, envy, and, in some cases, actual perfidy and treachery of poli- 
ticians and officers; but his magnificent courage, his poise and high trust 
in God’s providence in the face of these obstacles, constitute one of his 
surest titles to greatness. 

Without ever so conceiving himself, Washington was from early 
years a man of destiny. “It is strange,” wrote W. W. Thackeray, “that 
in a savage forest in Pennsylvania, a young Virginia officer could fire 
a shot and waken up a war that was to last for sixty years, which was to 
cover his own country and pass into Europe, to cost France her Ameri- 
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can colonies, to sever ours from us, and create the great Western Re- 
public, and, of all the myriads engaged in the vast contest, to leave the 
prize for the greatest fame for him who struck the first blow.” 

But we are here concerned with religion as a factor in Washington’s 
life. The religious education of most people begins many years before 
they are born. On both sides, his forebears were staunch and earnest 
churchmen. His grandfather, John Washington, was a planter and a 
commander of the county of Westmoreland in 1658, and so definitely 
Christian that the parish was named after him, “Washington Parish.” 
This first ancestor summed up his Christian creed in these words: 


“Being heartily sorry for my past sins, and earnestly de- 
siring forgiveness of the same from Almighty God through the 
merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour and Redeemer, I trust to 
have full forgiveness of all my sins and be assuredly saved, 
and that at the general resurrection my soul and body shall rise 
with joy.” 


Augustine Washington, the father of George, became a vestryman 
when his son was three years old, and was very active in Church affairs. 
On the side of our hero’s mother, Mary Ball, his grandfather again 
was an earnest Christian, served on the vestry of his parish, and gave 
the holy communion service plate to his church; and his uncle, Joseph 
Ball, headed a movement to educate young men for the ministry of the 
Church. 
As a little boy, George went with his mother to his parish Church, 
and afterwards to a church at Falmouth near Fredericksburg, learned 
his Church catechism, and formed habits of keeping covenant with God 
in public worship, which marked him throughout life. Among the 
aphorisms noted in his diary, when a mere youth, are these: _ 


“When you speak of God or His attributes, let it be 
seriously and with reverence.” “Labor to keep alive in the heart 
that spark of celestial fire called conscience.” ‘Honor and obey 
your parents, whatever may be their condition.” 


He was familiar with the Bible and the Prayer Book, and had at hand 
other books of devotion, one of which was Sir Matthew Hale’s Con- 
templations Moral and Divine, which bears the mark of diligent read- 
ing. 

When about fifteen years old, his brother, Lawrence, obtained for 
him a midshipman’s commission in the British navy. His kit had been 
carried aboard, and he himself was on the point of following when a 
messenger from his mother overtook him with her final word that he 
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was not to go. He sacrificed his passionate wish at once, and returned 
to school and to mathematics, which he did not like. How strangely 
the current of history might have been turned, had he on this occasion 
not acted in obedience to his mother. It is generally admitted that 
Washington was the one man who could have carried through the 
American Revolution to a successful issue. 

At twenty-two, when fighting Indians on the western border, he 
thus remonstrates with the governor of Virginia for not sending him 
a chaplain: 


“The law provides for a chaplain to our regiment ; common 
decency demands it. I flatter myself you will appoint a sober, 
serious man for the duty.” 


In the absence of a chaplain, he himself conducted prayers at Fort 
Necessity, and when Braddock died of his wounds several days after 
the battle, read the burial service by the light of the torch. 

As the darkness deepened in the days before the Revolution, Wash- 
ington became more religious. Throughout that struggle he was confi- 
dent that the military and political difficulties of America were such 
that it could never win without God. His belief in God’s providence 
was implicit at all times. He soon grew to be tolerant of every sincere 
Christian belief. When he ordered the troops of Puritan New England 
to Quebec, whose population was largely Roman Catholic, he charged 
his officers “to avoid all disrespect or contempt of the religion of the 
country and its ceremonies.” And again he says on another occasion: 


“The General hopes and trusts that every officer and man 
will endeavor to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier 
defending the dearest rights, and liberties of his country.” 


A number of times he spoke strongly against “the foolish and 
scandalous habit of profane swearing,” and many of those closest to him 
declare they never heard him take the name of God in vain, though 
he was known to be a man of strong feeling and considerable temper. 

He was never confirmed because there were no bishops in America 
until after the Revolution, all the clergy going to England for ordi- 
nation. But a learned Virginia Church historian, Dr. Philip Slaughter, 
who made a thorough study of this subject, declares that “he holds it 
proved that he was a communicant both before and during the Revo- 
lution.”” Bishop White of Pennsylvania in a letter says that Washington 
attended service very faithfully during part of his sojourn in Philadelphia 
at Christ Church, of which Dr. White was rector, and his demeanor 
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was always reverent, but that he did not remain for holy communion. 
It may have been that Washington felt active war service to be not 
consonant with receiving the holy sacrament, or military duty may 
have called him back to camp. However this may be, from the testi- 
mony of his brother officers, Major Popham and others, we know that 
he did commune while attending St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
New York, and Major Popham says: “I myself have knelt often with 
him at the sacramental table.” 
His own pastor, the Rev. Lee Massey, testifies: 


‘He was the most punctual attendant at church I have ever 
known. No company ever prevented his coming, and his be- 
havior was so reverent as to greatly aid me in my labors.” 


G. W. P. Custis, Washington’s stepson and ward, says of him: 


“Washington was a strict and decorous observer of the 
Sabbath. He always attended divine service in the morning, 
and read a sermon or some portion of the Bible to Mrs. Wash- 
ington in the afternoon.” 


The historian, George Bancroft, writes: 


“Washington was from his heart truly and deeply religious. 
His convictions became more intense from the influence of the 
great events of his life upon his character. We know from 
himself that he could not but feel that he had been sustained 
by the all powerful Guide and Dispenser of human things. 
He was a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
belonged decidedly to the party of moderation.” 


Chief Justice Marshall, another biographer and a fellow-soldier, 
wrote: “He was a sincere believer in the Christian faith, and a truly de- 
vout man.” I think this testimony of the great chief justice is more 
authentic and convincing than the romancing of Rupert Hughes. 

And Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, who made the prin- 
cipal address both at the laying of the cornerstone and dedication of 
the Washington monument in our national capital, declares: 


“True to his friends, true to his country, and to himself; 
fearing God, believing in Christ, no stranger to private devotion, 
or to the holiest offices of the Church to which he belonged; 
he ever gratefully acknowledged a divine aid and direction in 
everything he accomplished.” 
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Washington first became a vestryman at thirty years of age, and a 
warden at thirty-one. He was instrumental in building three Episcopal 
churches, and served actively for 22 years on the vestry of Truro Parish, 
in which Pohick Church is located. 

His conception of truth, honor, duty and loyalty were woven into 
the very fiber of his religion. In an age of bigotry, he was noble in 
his tolerance. To the Hebrews of Newport, Rhode Island, he wrote 
in response to an address: 


“May the Father of mercies scatter light and not darkness 
in Our paths, and make us all in our several vocations useful 
here, and in His own due time and way everlastingly happy.” 


These significant words occur in his Farewell Address in 1796, 
three years before his death: 


“Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


After his death, Mr. Jonathan Mitchell Sewall (1748-1808), of 
New Hampshire, a contemporary, in his Eulogy on the Late General 
Washington (1800), declared: 


“To crown all his virtues, he had the deepest sense of re- 
ligion. He was a constant attendant on public worship, and a 
communicant at the Lord’s table. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made by seeing this leader of our hosts bending in 
this house of prayer in humble adoration.” 


Washington was a man of faith, prayer and obedience, from his 
youth up. His religious convictions are the key to his life. He was 
no Puritan, for he was bred in a different school. He went to parties 
and loved them; he attended the races with zest; he was fond of the 
order and ceremony which belonged then to men of his station. Yet he 
could face with his soldiers the greatest perils and privations, and could 
kneel in importunate prayer in the snows of Valley Forge. 

The Christian religion, and in particular the Church of the Bible 
and the Prayer Book, got early into the blood-stream of the man, and 
out flowed the virtues for which men honor him. Into the arcanum 
of another’s soul no one of us can enter. But we can “know them 
by their fruits.” No contemporary of Washington seems ever to have 
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doubted that he was a Christian. Men saw him uniformly reverent 
towards God, loyal to his Church, and of the rarest wisdom. They saw 
him self-controlled in victory, and patient in defeat; they saw him full 
of chivalrous sentiments towards women, of beautiful gentleness with 
little children, and ever mindful of the needs of the sick and the poor. 
But these are traits and values learned from Jesus Christ, whom Wash- 
ington publicly confessed and humbly followed. ; 

When at last, on the 13th day of December, 1799, he lay facing 
death from the painful quinsy,* he had no fear and said so. He was 
the same calm, steadfast, God-trusting soul. And when death had 
claimed him, his country and the whole world knew “the majesty, the 
nobility, the unsullied greatness of the man.” Ever since, his star has 
shone steadily as one of the brightest of the fixed stars in the sky of 
history. And some of us are glad that its unlessened ray pays per- 
petual tribute to Him who is the “Light of the world.” 


3It is believed by some medical specialists today that General Weshington died 
of a streptococcic throat infection. 
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The Life and Times of John Sharp, Archbishop of York.. By the Rev. 
A. Tindal Hart, M. A., B. D., published for the (English) Church 
Historical Society, London, S. P. C. K., 1949. Pp. xi+352. 21/- 


net. 


The authoritative life of Archbishop Sharp (1642-1714) heretofore 
has been the two-volume biography by his son, Thomas Sharp, arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, edited by the Rev. T. Newcome in 1825. 
The Rev. A. Tindal Hart, sometime scholar of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and now rector of Blatherwycke, Peterborough, thanks to his 
recent discovery of the archbishop’s entire correspondence and private 
papers, has been able not only to supplement Thomas Sharp’s biography 
in many interesting details, but also to review and appraise the period 
and the career of John Sharp in the perspective of the 235 years that have 
elapsed since the archbishop’s death. The result is a work that is not 
only fascinating to read, but invaluable to the student for the light that 
it throws on the career of John Sharp himself and on the many cross- 
currents of English Church life during the period of the Restoration, 
the Revolution of 1688, and the reigns of William and Mary and of 
Queen Anne. Few periods of English Church history have been of more 
vital importance, and few men bore a more consistent and honorable 
part therein than John Sharp. 

Son of a father who was a Presbyterian and a partisan of the 
Roundheads, and of a mother who was devoted to both king and Church, 
John Sharp inherited his mother’s love of the Book of Common Prayer 
and loyalty to the House of Stuart. A high churchman by conviction, 
he nevertheless retained a friendly attitude toward dissenters and sought 
throughout his career to reconcile them to the Church. But his strong 
antipathy to Roman Catholicism kept him from following the futile 
course of the non-jurors, with whose churchmanship and principles he 
was otherwise in accord. As the acknowledged head of the high church 
party, he became the ecclesiastical advisor and almoner of Queen Anne, 
who distrusted and detested the latitudinarianism of Tenison, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

While an undergraduate and scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Sharp came in contact with the Cambridge Platonists, Cudworth 
and Henry More. By special dispensation of Archbishop Sheldon, he 
was ordained both deacon and priest on August 12, 1667! Sharp’s 
rather rapid ecclesiastical preferment thereafter was due to the friend- 
ship and patronage of Sir Henneage Finch, later lord chancellor, and 
earl of Northampton, who in 1675 presented Sharp with a prebend at 
Norwich, the living of St. Bartholomew Exchange, and the rectory of 
St. Giles-in-the-Field, London. In that year also he was married to 
Elizabeth Palmer of Winthorpe in Lincolnshire by his friend, Dr. John 
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Tillotson, later Whig archbishop of Canterbury. At St. Giles, Sharp 
established his reputation as a sound preacher and diligent priest and pas- 
tor. Richard Baxter, the moderate dissenter and author of The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, attended services at St. Giles’ during Sharp’s incum- 
bency. The established norm of services included a weekly Eucharist 
and the recitation of the daily offices. 

In 1681 Sharp was made dean of Norwich, and later a chaplain 
of James II. Though he took no active part in the Revolution, Sharp 
incurred the displeasure of the king by critizing him for becoming a 
Roman Catholic and was suspended ten months in 1686. In 1688 he 
was cited for refusing to read the Declaration of Indulgence, whereby 
the king made a bid for nonconformist support. 

Under William and Mary, Sharn succeeded Tillotson as dean of 
Canterbury, and in 1691 was made archbishop of York. The arch- 
diocese in those days embraced the present archdiocese as well as what 
are now the dioceses of Ripon, Southwell, Bradford, and Wakefield. 
In this unwieldy jurisdiction there were 903 parishes and chapelries, 
besides the superb cathedral at York and the fine collegiate churches at 
Ripon and Southwell. Sharp never regarded his archbishopric as a sine- 
cure, but gave himself conscientiously and unsparingly to its adminis- 
tration, correcting irregularities, disciplining his clergy when they were 
guilty of misdemeanors, faithfully performing his duties of visitation, 
confirmation, and ordination, with constant journeys on horseback or 
in his coach over bad roads ofttimes infested by highwaymen—and 
all the whole conducting a voluminous and exacting correspondence. 

As archbishop, Sharp disliked and discouraged the societies for 
reformation of manners which were set up in his diocese (and else- 
where) about the year 1697. The ground of his opposition was that 
these societies involved an uncanonical association of Anglicans with 
dissenters, which he suspected (not without cause) that the noncon- 
formists would use to weaken the Church. On the other hand, the arch- 
bishop was from the outset an ardent supporter of the S. P. G., keep- 
ing in close touch with its work in the American colonies, and was also 
a staunch backer of the S. P. C. K. He took an active part in the 
launching of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by which revenues which had 
originally been paid to the pope and later annexed to the crown by 
Henry VIII were now used to augment poor livings. 

Perhaps the most interesting and statesmanlike project in which 
the archbishop concerned himself, was a proposal for giving the State 
Church of Prussia the episcopate and introducing a liturgy approxi- 
mating the Anglican. This involved lengthy negotiations, extending 
over a number of years; but the scheme finally fell through because of 
the opposition of the Whig bishops and politicians and their friends, the 
Hanoverian heirs. With its collapse a great opportunity was lost for 
making Anglicanism the unifying force among continental Protestants. 

Mr. Hart has not only made a distinctive contribution to the study 
of a most interesting period of English Church history. He has also 
brought out the permanent contribution which Archbishop Sharp and 
his friends made to the ongoing life of the Church. 
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“The doctrines advanced by Whig low churchmen of the 
type of Tenison or Burnet led directly to Erastianism and to the 
Church becoming a mere department of State; while the non- 
jurors by their separation, although their consistency and 
courage under adversity may be respected, bear the charge of 
deserting their Church in its hour of need. It was Sharp and 
his friends who, by their fierce attachment to its creed, consti- 
tution and independence, and by their steadfast opposition to 
the deism, agnosticism, and latitudinarianism of the day, not 
only kept Anglicanism alive, but triumphant over all its 
enemies.” 


How just is this summary may be judged by the fact that at no 
time since the Reformation has the Church of England been more nearly 
co-extensive with the English people than in the reign of Queen Anne. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


An Outline History of the Episcopal Church. By the Rt. Rev. Frank E. 
Wilson, D. D. Revised by the Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Ph. D. 
Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 1949. 


This brief summary of the history of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States manages to convey a good deal of information in a few 
pages. The reader is given some account of the introduction of the 
Church into each of the colonies, a description of its organization after 
the Revolution, and a fairly extensive outline of recent events, together 
with a more sketchy presentation of intervening history. The most 
serious sin of omission is the almost complete neglect of the mind of 
the Church. The Oxford Movement is the only theological develop- 
ment of which any description is attempted, and the issues it raised are 
glossed over by broad generalities which make it seem unexception- 
able, but characterless. The older high churchmanship is not mentioned 
by name, though some of its tenets are vaguely referred to in the 
account of Bishop Hobart. Evangelicalism and liberalism are entirely 
ignored. Nothing is said about the impact of scientific thought on re- 
ligious belief, or about the theological adjustments necessitated by the 
historical criticism of the Bible. 

The story of the colonial Church "is told, perhaps as well as it can 
be in such a brief compass, but it is to be regretted that space was not 
found for some notice of the campaign for bishops and the efforts 
for the conversion of Negroes and Indians. These topics are men- 
tioned incidentally in connection with later events, but such a passing 
reference is hardly adequate. The origin of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel is described, but all that is said of its work is that 
it “sent out and maintained missionares wherever needed in the colonies.” 
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It would be better if some more specific information were provided to 
give substance to this generalization. 

The complex story of post-Revolutionary organization is well told up 
to the final phase, but the narrative ends lamely with a description of the 
General Convention of 1789 which merely says, “A constitution was 
adopted, canons were voted, and a fresh revision of the Prayer Book 
was evolved.” Nothing is said of the nature of the constitution, nor is 
there any indication of the character of the changes made in the Prayer 
Book. The greatest achievement of this Convention, the bringing to- 
gether of two independent lines of organization into one united Church, 
is not even mentioned. 

The subsequent history of the Church is told mainly in terms of 
the accomplishments of outstanding individuals. This gives an uneven 
picture, but it probably has greater popular appeal than a more syste- 
matic summary would have. The relatively large amount of space given 
to the events of the last three decades violates the principle of historic 
proportion, but it can also be justified on the ground of popular interest. 
The first part of this concluding narrative was written by Bishop Wilson 
for earlier editions. Dr. Hardy brings it down to date. The transition 
from one writer to another is oddly marked by a shift from the third 
person singular to the first person plural in referring ot the Church. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 
The Library, 


The Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia. 


The Diocese of Western Michigan: A History. By the Rev. Franklin 
Campbell Smith, Historiographer of the Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan. Published by the Diocesan Historical Commission, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1948. (Printed by the Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Pp. 709; illus.) 


The diocese of Western Michigan and the able and diliget his- 
toriographer are to be congratulated on this volume. It has set an 
example and a standard which all the American dioceses would do well 
to take seriously to heart. In reviewing it, one could not avoid a keen 
regret that diocesan convention journals no longer print the generous 
narrative reports from the individual parishes and missions which for- 
merly enlivened those publications and which today make interesting 
reading as well as excellent historical source-material. The develop- 
ment of the religious, social, and cultural background of our own coun- 
try is remarkably indicated in the earlier Church journals which have now 
become little more than collections of official statements and tables of 
statistics. Mr. Smith has gathered much of his data from those annual 
consecutive publications, and has been enabled to trace the life of the 
Episcopal Church in Western Michigan from the crude, impoverished, 
pioneering days to the present highly mechanized, industrial, and crowded 
era. 
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It was Bishop Philander Chase, who visited Adam’s Mills in the 
St. Joseph country near the present town of Sturgis, in the spring of 
1832, and held the first Prayer Book service in the present limits of the 
diocese of Western Michigan. Bishop Chase’s missionary zeal estab- 
lished a circuit of two hundred miles, with services at a number of 
settlements. Though not a single material result of his efforts remains 
today, he left a “heritage of far greater value, the inspiration of selfless 
service.” Among other places, Bishop Chase visited Niles; and there 
Trinity Church, the mother church of the diocese, was organized October 
24, 1834, by the Rev. James Selkrig. The land hunger of the Americans 
had established a string of settlements across southern Michigan from 
Detroit to Lake Michigan; and many settlements—very small they were 
—sprang into existence along the Chicago Road and the Territorial Road. 
Considerable immigration was pouring into the southwestern Michigan 
area, 

The work of the Church had been started at Detroit, the port of 
entry, as early as 1824; and Doctor Samuel Allen McCoskry was con- 
secrated first bishop of Michigan, July 7, 1836. On the 24th of Au- 
gust, he arrived in the field of his future episcopal labours; and the fol- 
lowing month he set out on a tour of missionary exploration, accom- 
panied by Charles C. Trowbridge, a prominent layman of Detroit, and 
“travelling about six hundred miles over horrid roads, passing several 
weeks, preaching twenty-one times every day or evening in the small 
schoolhouse, reading prayers by the light of a tallow dip sometimes 
held by a village magnate.” 

The next scene of pioneer Church enterprise, after Bishop Chase’s 
time, was St. Joseph, which was visited by the Rev. Mr. Selkrig in 
1834. It was made a missionary station in September, 1836. On the 
6th of October, 1836, St. Mark’s Church, of the village and county of 
Kent, was organized through the efforts of a zealous layman. That 
was the beginning of what ripened into St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand 
Rapids. Trinity Church, Marshall, was organized, also through the 
zeal of its laity, probably in the same month. Bishop McCoskry preached 
in the schoolhouse of Kalamazoo, October 7, 1836; the following spring, 
St. Luke’s Kalamazoo, assumed official existence. The early records 
of the Church in the western part of Michigan reveal the enter- 
prise of devoted laymen and the untiring, self-sacrificing struggles of 
earnest missionaries. By 1843, thirty-three towns in western Michigan 
had been reached by the Church; services were held regularly or oc- 
casionally at thirty-six points in the limits of the present diocese. There 
were parishes at Niles, Grand Rapids, Marshall, Kalamazoo, Edwards- 
burg, Constantine, Albion, Homer, Ionia, and Battle Creek. It is true 
that in some of these places the work was subsequently abandoned ; 
but the picture of these few clergymen, laying the foundation of future 
greatness by their patient toil on the lone outposts, is inspiring indeed. 
Progress was made in spite of the prevailing sickliness of the country 
and the financial stringency. Two years after Bishop McCoskry’s con- 
secration, malarial fevers assumed such serious proportions, that the 
well were insufficient in numbers to care properly for the sick or to 
give decent burial to the dead. Selkrig of Niles reported two funerals a 
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day of victims of “chills and Fever”; and he himself eventually suc- 
cumbed. Furthermore, the panic of 1837 was aggravated in Michigan 
by the real estate speculations, where paper fortunes disappeared over- 
night and the residuum of actual cash was meagre. That the work of 
the Church was not abandoned was due to the care and foresight of the 
bishop. 

The years from 1843 to 1860 are designated by Mr. Smith as years 
of “Gathering Strength.” There was an emergence from the hardships 
of the pioneer ; there was a spirit of hopefulness in the air. It is true that 
there were only eight clergymen at work in what is now the diocese 
of Western Michigan, when the War Between the States broke out, 
and that some twenty sizeable towns of population ranging from seven 
hundred to two thousand had no regular ministrations or organizations ; 
but it must be recalled that the bishop was obliged to give a large share 
of his time and energy to the work of a parish priest in order to sup- 
port himself, and that very limited diocesan missionary funds and an 
inadequate fluctuating appropriation from the general Board of Missions 
resulted in a condition which impeded progress. 

During the War Between the States, the bishop maintained in his 
convention addresses “an almost complete detachment from the strife 
that was raging.” He did not seem to feel that the gigantic struggle 
which the states were carrying on should be discussed in the pulpit; 
and with a broad and charitable outlook, he voiced his hope and prayer 
that war would soon cease in the land and that the Church would bring 
all men into sweet submission to their blessed Lord. He attended the 
General Convention in Philadelphia, in October, 1865, and welcomed 
the return of the Southern bishops. His comments on the reconciliation 
of the northern and southern Church are among the most beautiful 
and affecting which this reviewer has discovered. 

During the decade from 1860 to 1870, some seven places in western 
Michigan reached a population of five thousand or more. There was 
much industrial development as well as agricultural prosperity; and the 
Church shared in the general rejuvenation. Local churchmen became 
increasingly confident of their ability to shoulder the responsibilities of 
a separate diocesan organization; and an assembly was held at St. 
Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, December 2, 1874, for the purpose of 
organizing a new diocese. The consent of the diocese of Michigan and 
the ratification of the General Convention of 1874 had already been ob- 
tained. Prior to 1875, the history of the Church in western Michigan 
was a part of the history of the diocese of Michigan; thenceforward 
the two dioceses go their separate courses. (We feel that Mr. Smith 
should have included the later years of Bishop McCoskry’s life in his 
volume, for the sake of completeness if for no other reason. Also, a por- 
trait of him would not have been amiss. Bishop McCoskry’s industry 
and influence were so vital in the initial stages of the Church’s life in 
western Michigan that his subsequent career—painful as the subject 
may seem—should not be omitted in an historical treatment.) 

George DeNormandie Gillespie, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ann Arbor, was elected the first bishop of Western Michigan, and was 
consecrated at St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, February 24, 1875. “As an 
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administrator, he was careful and painstaking and systematic, meticulous 
in his paper work. Thorough in his plans and methods, he was justly 
irked when vestries and committees failed to comply with the simple 
rules of procedure . . . He always found work and was busy at it. . . 
He was kind-hearted and helpful, and as his work with the unfortunate 
bore witness, ever on the side of the under-dog . . . But his kindness 
of heart did not interfere with his readiness to reprove, rebuke, and 
exhort when necessity arose and duty called.” After more than thirty 
years, he was relieved of some of his duties by the election of a co- 
adjutor bishop; and the Rev. John Newton McCormick, rector of St. 
Mark’s, Grand Rapids, was consecrated to that office, February 14, 1906. 
When Bishop Gillespie died at the age of nearly ninety, March 19, 1909, 
Bishop McCormick became the diocesan. The present incumbent, the 
Rt. Rey. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, was consecrated May 1, 1936, and 
succeeded to the office of diocesan bishop on the death of Bishop Mc- 
Cormick (November 26, 1939). 

The story of the diocese is told with many but important and in- 
teresting particulars, in accordance with a chronological sequence; and 
one cannot but help admiring the scholarly and orderly way in which 
the historiographer has pursued his task. The several essays into the 
realm of educational, medical, and missionary activity are treated; and 
the relations of the diocese to the wider activities of the American Church 
are well considered. Mr. Smith’s book will undoubtedly take its place 
as a standard work of reference and at the same time provide pleasure 
for those who feel a personal interest in the Great Lakes region. 


EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON. 
St. John’s Rectory, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Quarter of a Millennium: Trinity Church in the City of New York, 
1647-1947. By E. Clowes Chorley, Philadelphia: The Church 
Historical Society, 1948. Pp. xi, 162. $3.00. 


[From Church History, September, 1948] 


Parish histories are usually of interest only to those who have some 
connection with the institution concerned ; but the importance of Trinity 
Church makes it an exception to this rule. The present work contains a 
good deal of information which should be useful to the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, and its topical arrangement, while detracting from its coherence 
as a Narrative, adds to its convenience for purpose of reference. 

Book One, written by Dr. Chorley, is described as an “outline” of 
Trinity's two hundred fifty years but, though much less complete than 
Dr. Dix’s monumental History of the Parish of Trinity Church, it con- 
tains more details than its modest title would suggest. It carries the story 
down to the present time, whereas Dix’s work ended with the rectorship 
of his predecessor, Dr. Berrian, who died in 1862. After a fairly full ac- 
count of the founding of Trinity, the author proceeds to describe the 
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erection of the various church buildings, down to the present one, con- 
secrated in 1846, before going on to the biographical sketches of the 
twelve rectors which form the second part of his narrative. These are 
followed by a brief note on the assistant ministers, and a slightly longer 
account of the colonial catechists. Histories of the various chapels com- 
pose the next part, and the first book ends with an account of Trinity’s 
benefactions. 

Since this volume is of a commemorative nature, Dr. Chorley has 
evidently thought that he should avoid any topics which might give rise 
to painful feelings. The Cave Jones controversy, which followed the con- 
secration of Bishop Hobart, is treated as a purely personal affair, its 
partisan aspects being ignored. Trinity’s contributions to the early ex- 
pansion of the Episcopal Church in New York State are rightly praised, 
but there is no discussion of the reasons for the reversal of its generous 
policy, which occurred during the eighteen fifties, or of the charges of 
narrow parochialism which have sometimes been leveled against it since 
then. Nothing is said of the effort which was made, about the time of 
this reversal, to compel Trinity to share its endowment with other Epis- 
copal churches in New York City, nor is there any reference to the not 
altogether commendable uses to which Trinity real estate has occasionally 
been put, though these were the subject of bitter criticism about the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

The second book is the work of other writers. Canon Edward N. 
West’s “The Music of Old Trinity” is an interesting contribution to the 
history of American church music, a subject too much neglected, because 
few historians possess the special qualifications it requires. It is to be 
hoped that Canon West will continue his researches in this field. A brief 
history of Trinity School, one of the oldest educational institutions in 
the United States, is supplied by its rector, Dr. Lawrence Thomas Cole. 
A sermon by Bishop John William Charles Wand, of London, containing 
some allusions to his predecessor, Bishop Henry Compton, first titular 
rector of Trinity parish, concludes the work. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


Humanism as a Philosophy. By Corliss Lamont. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library. 368 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a statement, in fairly popular style, of the new “religion” 
of humanism, expounded by one of its leading scholarly advocates who 
teaches at Columbia University and has already written several books 
on similar themes. For those who wish to know what is in fact the 
“working” religion, if one can call it that, of great numbers of Ameri- 
cans, here is the book. Our presentation of Christianity must be 
against the background of, and directed towards, this sort of attitude. 

When John Dewey’s A Common Faith was published, one thought 
that one had the definitive statement of a “religion” within the realm 
of the purely human; Mr. Lamont carries this further, developing 
the many implications of “scientific humanism,” with a kind of “re- 
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ligious aura,” so that it can pretend to do for man what the classic re- 
ligions have done for him—give him a faith to live by and an assur- 
ance of meaning in existence. 

If one says that it does not come off, one means that despite the 
best that Lamont can say, and it is not a little, humanism simply cannot 
deliver the goods. ‘Humanism assigns to man nothing less than the 
task of being his own saviour and redeemer,” says Mr. Lamont; one 
ought to add, “his own creator, too”—and man then worships his 
creator, which is to say himself or his values, values which he has won 
and which he cherishes as his. And all of this indicates what is wrong. 
As man did not create himself, neither does he save and redeem him- 
self. Sartre and his friends are surely right as against optimists like 
Lamont: there is no God, and we can only defy the universe without 
Him. If we are to reject, as Lamont says, “the day dreams of Utopia,” 
how can we avoid “the dead ends of despair?” Only by a faith in 
a Reality other than man, who saves existence from triviality and frus- 
tration, into dignity and meaning. 

W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 

General Theological Seminary. 

New York City. 


Arnobius of Sicca, The Case Against the Pagans, newly translated and 
annotated by George E. McCracken (Ancient Christian Writers, 
edited by Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe, No. 7). The 
ag 1949. Vol. I, Introduction, Books One-Three, 372 
pp. $3.50. 


_ Dr. McCracken of Drake University has produced a fine trans- 
lation, with valuable notes, of the early fourth century lay apologist, 
who is one of the less known but by no means one of the least interest- 


ing of the early Fathers. 
E. R. HARDY, JR. 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven. 


Interpretation of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. By Apostolos 
Makrakis, translated by A. G. Alexander. Chicago, Hellenic Chris- 
tian Educational Society, 1948. Xii-552 pp. $5.00. 


Proofs of the Authenticity of the Septuagint. Chicago, Hellenic Christian 
Educational Society, 1948. 32 pp. 


The interest and support of a group of members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church has made possible the publication in English of the 
works of Makrakis (die 1905), a brilliant if individualistic Greek lay 
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theologian and philosopher, whose zeal has had a large part in inspiring 
the life of the Greek Church in our time. However, few except his 
devoted followers will be impressed by the argument that the death 
of the two witnesses in Revelation 11 referred to the imprisonment 
of Makrakis in 1878. 

E. R.. JR. 


Sussex. The Little Guides. By Ronald F. Jessup, F. S. A. Based on 
the original Guide by F. G. Brabant. Methuen, London; B. T. 
Batsford, London and New York. 7/6 net. 


Sussex is teaming with historical associations. To take only a 
few of its towns and villages is to recall some of the most stirring events 
in English history. Chichester saw the Claudian invasion of A. D. 43. 
The Saxons under A¢lla landed near Selsea in 477, where Bishop Wil- 
frid started to evangelise the South Saxons two hundred years later. 
Sussex, too, was the scene of Danish invasions, but most famous, be- 
cause most widespreading in its influence, was the coming of the Norman 
Conqueror in 1066, his landing at Pevensey, and his defeat by Harold 
near Hastings. At Lewes in 1264 was fought the battle which bears 
its name, when after the fight the monks of the priory cut a great 
cross in the hill where they came out to bury the slain, a cross which 
can still be traced. Other memories are recalled by such names as 
Arundel, Bramber, Beechy Head, Rye and Winchelsea, memories even 
down to yesterday and the Battle of Britain. No lover of the Middle 
Ages can afford to miss Bodiam Castle, built 1386, and Herstmonceux, 
built 1440; while tucked away in the southwest corner is Chichester, 
with its charming cathedral, a home of beautiful music and of simple 
stately ceremonial, the rendering of the worship of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer at its best. 

It can be said without hesitation that we have here in this little 
volume the perfect guide, with which the traveller should miss nothing 
that is of interest to him. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 

St. Margaret's Vicarage, 

Oxford, England. 


Gloucestershire. The Little Guides. By J. Charles Cox. Revised by 
H. Stratton Davies. Methuen F. Co., Ltd., London; B. T. Bats- 
ford, London, New York. 7s 6d net. 


“As sure as God is in Gloucester” is an old proverb, the truth 
of which no one will doubt who explores this land of glorious churches 
and comes under the spell of their unfading charm. Tewkesbury, North- 
leach, Fairford, Lechlade, Cirencester (to be pronounced ‘“‘Ciceter” ) 
and Chipping Campden are fair indeed, but there are many smaller 
churches of great beauty tucked away in little villages, for some of 
which we must hunt diligently. But there is much else in this matchless 
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county besides architectural gems. The heart of the Cotswold country 
is in Gloucestershire. On all sides there is an abundance of lovely 
scenery, river, forest, valley and hill, with at times wonderful prospects 
of far-stretching distances. Church folk will not forget that this county, 
with its memories of the Kebles, was the home of the Tractarian revival, 
a revival which came through poetry. 

Batsford and Methuen, the publishers of this valuable little book, the 
format and illustrations of which are all that could be desired, deserve 


our very warm thanks. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. 


French Chateaux. By Henri Lemaitre. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London, 
New York, Toronto, Sydney. 50s net. 


This sumptuous volume of over two hundred photographs of the 
chateaux of France, will be a delight to all students of domestic archi- 
tecture, and to all lovers of that romantic land. A moument of the 
most fascinating side of feudalism and of the splendour and luxury of 
the Renaissance, the chateaux of France are some of the country’s most 
attractive possessions, where nature and art meet and blend in perfect 
harmony. It is difficult to single out for praise any one or more from 
such a wealth of illustrations, which are charmingly described in the 
notes, but to some few perhaps we may call attention. They are as 
follows: the grotto of Wideville, in a perfect setting; the park of Dam- 
pierre; the unique Chateau D’O; the mediaeval fortress of Comburg ; 
the grace and charm of Kerjean—*Brittany’s masterpiece of civil archi- 
tecture”; the mighty fortress of Josselin as seen from the river front, 
with its graceful frontage on the courtyard; the fifteenth century home 
of the dukes of Brittany at Nantes; the graceful sixteenth century 
courtyard and chapel at Meillant ; the charming setting of Bazouges with 
its towers and roofs reflected in the waters of the Loir; and the splendor 
of the courtyard at Blois. 

This magnificent volume is one of the most successful productions 
of an already famous publishing house. The scholarly introduction is 
all that could be desired. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


The Land of Italy. By Jasper More. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London. 
18s net. 1949. 


Here is the ideal book as an introduction to Italy, the home of 
art and poetry, the land of romance, colour and charm. Mr. More knows 
his Italy well, from the lakes in the north to Sicily in the south, and 
is an interesting and reliable guide. He is informative on many mat- 
ters of practical use to the traveller, as well as being an authority on 
history, architecture and painting. There is a wealth of illustration, 
including colour plates, from old English water colors. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 
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Books By Henry Jerome Simpson 


The Rev. Henry Simpson’s career as a_ psychiatric 
counselor grew out of two earlier professions. The first 
of these was Civil Engineering, umelated to psychiatry 
but invaluable to it in acquiring discipline of thought. 
The second was the priesthood, in whose ministry he 
variously embraced missions, newspaper editorial writing, 
and parish work. Impressed with a pastor’s part as a 
physician of souls, he accompanied these extensive duties 
with studies in the fields of psychology and psychiatry— 
this interest in turn creating what has become his life work. 


WHEN THE DOCTOR 
SAYS IT’S NERVES 


Dr. Simpson addresses his new book to the nervous indi- 
vidual, within whose own approach to his problem lies its cure.— 
“He completes his thesis with the part religion has to play in 
this. The book is thoroughly sound and good common sense; 
it should meet a long-felt need for a simple and helpful manual 
that can be given to the laity.”—The Churchman. 

Price, $1.25 


PASTORAL CARE of 
NERVOUS PEOPLE 


“T wish every minister in the United States could read the 
little handbook Pastoral Care of Nervous People that the Rev. 
Henry Jerome Simpson has written. They would start on the 
road to a larger and even more fascinating ministry than they 
have already experienced.’’—Edward Spencer Cowles, M. D. 

Price, $2.25 


MOREHOUSE - GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, III. 


Coming Soon 


A BISHOP OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 


By GEORGE ALLEN BEECHER 
Bishop of Western Nebraska 
1910-1943 


Bishop Beecher is one of Nebraska’s 
‘First Citizens” 


His entire ministry of 51 years as Deacon, Priest, and Bishop 
has been spent within the boundaries of the State of Nebraska— 
a unique record. 


He has been the friend of many people—great ones and ones 
not so great: of Col. William F. Cody (‘Buffalo Bill’’), of whose 
“Wild West Show” he was the unofficial chaplain; of the famous 
novelist, Willa Cather, whom he confirmed, and at whose me- 
morial service he preached; of army officers and their families; 
of countless railroad men, from messenger boys to presidents; 


of ranchers and cowboys ‘and stagecoach drivers; of leaders in 
cities and in rural areas. 


Bishop Beecher’s ministry began on The Plains, when life 
was pretty rough, with ponies and buggies and stagecoaches, 
and ended with high powered automobiles. He was the pastor 
to a generation whose manner of life is largely unknown to the 
present, but ruggedly interesting. 


His physique was so powerful that as a priest he could and 
did carry a bishop on his back! 


Archbishop Davidson of Canterbury and Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium (whose luncheon guest he was) were thrilled by his 
experiences, and so will you be. 


Publication No. 29 
Illustrated ... Cloth Bound. . . $3.00 


Order from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street e@ Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


The Church 
Historical Society 
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